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PART I. 
AT 61, GREAT NORTH STREET. 


Cuapter XII. 
LE ROI EST MORT. 


ITTLE more than a week later, Mrs. Robson was back at her 
post, her sister having, as she observed, without intending 
either reproach or satire, “disappointed them” for the second 
time, and deferred her demise until some future day. Mrs. Robson 
merely used an expression which had been common and correct 
in her youth, but, in a measure, she actually was disappointed. 
If Mrs. Hepburn, the sister in question, had indeed and veritably 
died—if Mrs. Robson could have come back in triumphant crape, 
and with the black-edged handkerchief of a mourner before her 
eyes—she would at least have felt that she had left her post at 
Great North Street for a solid and tangible reason. But, as a 
matter of fact, her sister had got better, and Mrs. Robson felt 
very much as if she had been decoyed away from her charge on 
false pretences—as if she need never have left him in Peril’s 
careless keeping. She had insisted on having bulletins as to his 
health, as often as she could extract them from the young lady, 
who performed her office in a very perfunctory manner. Mrs. 
Robson had heard from her four times, billets on each occasion 
as terse and concise as a telegraphic despatch. The first had 
said : 
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“ Grandpapa says he is better than he has been for years. 
He had a close carriage yesterday, and was out driving for some 
time.” 


Peril omitted—purposely, and by her grandfather’s orders—to 
state that this drive had been to town on business, the nature of 
which he had not confided to her. 

Despatch No. 2 said : 


“ Grandpapa has gota little touch of his bronchitis again, but 
his appetite keeps good, and he does not intend to go out. You 
are not to trouble, he says.” 


Despatch No. 5, sent two days later, informed Mrs Robson : 


“Grandpapa’s cough is worse. I sent for the doctor. He says 
he is to keep in one temperature, and take every care.” 


It will be imagined into what a fever Mrs. Robson was thrown 
by the last of these despatches. She resolved to return to Dark- 
ingford, and her resolution was only confirmed by the last 
bulletin, received on the morning of her departure from her sister’s : 


“ Grandpapa really very ill. The doctor says, if you can leave 
Mrs. Hepburn, you had better come here at once.” 


Trains, cabs, and every other method of locomotion were all too 
slow for Mrs. Robson on that anxious day. Towards dusk she 
arrived at Great North Street, having worked herself up into a 
frenzy of doubt and apprehension. Peril came towards her in the 
hall, and was greeted with the announcement : 

“T knew what would be the result of my absence. What on 
earth have you been doing to let your poor dear grandfather get 
so ill? He must have been dreadfully neglected.” 

Extreme anxiety and irritation could alone have caused Mrs. 
Robson to say a thing like this, for one of the servants standing 
by was Smith, Mr. Nowell’s man, who observed at once, in answer 
to her words : 

“Mr. Nowell has had the usual attentions, ma’am. When 
Miss Nowell begged him to stop in, he rang the bell and 
ordered me to send for a brougham. I think you'll own that my 
master’s orders in his own house must be attended to.” 

“Oh, I meant nothing; it is only most distressing that it 
should have happened,” said Mrs. Robson hurriedly. 

Smith was an old and confidential retainer, and it was by no 
means to her interest to quarrel with him. 

Peril, who had listened with supreme indifference, now observed 
reassuringly : 
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“ TI consider him very ill indeed, and I think you ought to send 
for Hugh at once.” 

Mrs. Robson, carrying her investigations into the sick-room, 
was not encouraged by what she found. The patient was indeed 
very weak and prostrate, and torn by a cough which could only 
be subdued by means of opiates. He just opened his eyes when 
she spoke to him, but scarcely took any notice of her. The doctor 
coming in soon after her arrival, she held a hurried consultation 
with him, and it was decided that it would be better to send for 
Hugh. It was still early in the evening, and a telegram was de- 
spatched, which might bring him home almost before morning. 

In the black and pitchy darkness of an early February morning 
Nowell returned to his home. The complaint had made con- 
siderable progress, even in the hours which had elapsed since 
Mrs. Robson’s return. The doctor was there, and was remaining 
there till some change should take place either for the better or 
the worse, and he held out no prospect of its being for the 
better. 

The long hours of the day dragged on, and the watch was con- 
tinued by the old man’s bedside. The house was very quiet. 
The sick man lay, with dulled senses, in a kind of trance, 
breathing—but only breathing. 

One or two knocks came to the door—one or two persons came 
to inquire after the invalid. Amongst them was Paul Lawford. 
He was told that Miss Nowell had said, if he called, she wanted 
to speak to him; and he was thereupon ushered into the library, 
where she had spoken to him on the night when Mr. Nowell had 
sent for him. She very soon came down to him. Her face was 
white, and her hands were cold. Everything in her appearance 
betrayed the state of high nervous tension and agonised suspense 
in which her whole being was. It seemed to Paul that since he 
had seen her, she had visibly wasted and dwindled. His own 
handsome, indifferent-looking face was a little paler than usual, as 
he saw her, and felt the sense of fascination which she exercised 
over him, deepen and strengthen almost as he stood there. 

“You want to see me, Miss Nowell?” 

“JT dared not come to you again the other night. I was afraid 
of what you might tell me. But now, anything is better than 
suspense. Tell me, Mr. Lawford, what did he say?” 

“Nothing,” said Paul. “At least, nothing that could be called 
suspicious, or dangerous. ‘To tell the truth, I cannot think that 
your theory was the correct one. He asked me far more about 
Mr. Hankinson and myself than about Hugh. He even went into 
details,” added the young man, with the dawn of a smile, “about 
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the number of fires kept burning at the office. I fancy he 
wanted to see if he could make a spy of me; useful in the matter 
of checking off small economies of that kind.” 

Peril almost groaned. ‘So much the worse,” she said. ‘“ He 
has already made up his mind. Don’t think I am quite mad, Mr. 
Lawford. I only wish I were. Hugh has ‘come back—grand- 
papa is dying. They don’t tell me so, but I know it quite well. 
Very soon we shall know what it is—I shall, that is—my punish- 
ment, you know, that I spoke of. Ifit is very bad, perhaps it will 
turn my brain; and oh, what a blessing that would be!” 

“ Don’t talk like that! Don’t make the worst of everything,” 
said Lawford, feeling his heart ache at the spectacle of her white 
face, and great fixed, sleepless-looking eyes. 

“There’s no one else to whom I can say it,” she replied 
blankly. “But I won’t trouble you with it any more. I must 
not stay here, either. Good-night! Iam glad you came.” 

She bowed her head to him, and glided away. Lawford de- 
parted, full of thought. 

The next person who called said, if everyone else was busy, 
could he see Miss Nowell? It was Mr. Hankinson, and again the 
interview took place in the library. 

“Pardon my troubling you, Miss Nowell. I should like to 
know exactly how poor Mr. Nowell is.” 

“He is dying, I suppose,” she replied, in a hard voice. “I 
don’t know how ill he is, or how soon he will go, but he is 
dying.” 

“Dear, dear! ‘Terrible, awful! ” said Hankinson, wiping his 
brow, and panting. 

Peril looked at him with curiosity mingled with contempt. 
Was it possible that he cared for Mr. Nowell? Was he attached 
to him? No; she put that idea outof her head instantly. Then 
he was afraid that things might be altered; that he might lose 
his post—that was it; all for greed, like everything else that every 
one did. She felt inclined to laugh ungenially, when he resumed: 

“And how are they? How do they bear up? How are you 
yourself, Miss Nowell?” 

“TI suppose he thinks it is best to be polite all round,” she 
thought, mentally shrugging her shoulders, while she replied aloud: 

“Tam perfectly well, thank you; and so are the others, so far 
as I know. I suppose it was only what was to be expected in the 
case of a very old man like him. People cannot live for ever.” 

“No, no! You are quite right. ‘The common lot of all.’ 
Yes; quite true. But there is always a certain solemnity,” mur- 
mured Mr. Hankinson, moving to take his departure. 
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Peril followed him out of the room, and stood in the hall while 
he let himself out. Turning to go back again into the 
library, where she sat all alone, something, some inner feeling, 
sent a little shudder through her; something seemed to draw her 
eyes upwards, and leaning over the banisters on one of the upper 
landings, she dimly saw a face—a pale, rigid face: its eyes alone 
she saw with any distinctness, and they were fixed upon her. 
She shrugged her shoulders visibly and openly, lingered a moment 
and then returned to the library. 

“Does she think I am hatching plots with Mr. Lawford and 
Hankinson? It is what she would do herself, I suppose, if 
necessary.” 

* * * 7 * * 

It was several hours later, on the same night. Peril and Mrs. 
Robson had made some pretence of taking a meal together ; 
Hugh and the doctor were still upstairs. When supper was over 
the two women repaired to the drawing-room, where the fire 
was burning and the candles were lighted, and all was orderly 
and still, for the room had scarcely been entered that day. Mrs. 
Robson, in her black stuff dress, which she had never taken off 
since her return, with her grey face looking greyer and more 
rigid than ever, seated herself in an easy-chair at one side of 
the fireplace, folded her hands on her lap, and remained motion- 
less. She had not even the softening grace of her usual white- 
lace cap, but had her flat, smooth iron-grey hair uncovered ; and 
who is there who cannot testify to the hardening effect of such an 
unfinished toilette in the case of an unbeautiful elderly woman? 
Peril, since her interviews with Lawford and Mr. Hankinson, had 
been upstairs, and put on her usual evening costume: a gown, 
old and soft, of red oriental silk, which gown she was accustomed 
to wear when no one came to the house, and when she was not 
going out herself—that is to say, nearly always. It was an old, 
and by no means a splendid garment, but its colour, and its folds 
when placed upon her person, made the picture a remarkable 
one. She had made this toilette half out of a sort of resent- 
ment—they had not chosen to give her any accurate news of 
her grandfather’s state; no one had spoken to her of him ; they 
had not summoned her to his room, or treated her as if she had 
any interest in the matter—she would therefore behave as if 
there were nothing unusual going on. Hence her appearance 
at the supper-table in her old red silk gown, and a certain care- 
less contempt in her looks and tones. 

She did not sit down when they got into the drawing-room, 
but paced restlessly up and down its ample space. 
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“T do wish you would be still,” observed Mrs. Robson, in a 
tone of indignant remonstrance. “An occasion like this ought to 
be improved—it ought to be devoted to prayer and meditation.” 

“ Prayer and meditation are for the closet, in my opinion; for 
the times when one is alone, not for the drawing-room immedi- 
ately after supper!” retorted Peril, continuing her restless walk. 
“Go there if you want to meditate; Iam going to walk about 
here!” 

As a matter of fact, she was in such a state of nervous excite- 
ment that it would have been impossible for her to sit still for 
two minutes, but that was the last thing she would have con- 
fessed to Mrs. Robson. 

“Pray insult me in every possible way; I have learnt by now 
that it is what I have to expect from you. But it must not 
hinder me from doing my duty by you; and I should not be 
fulfilling that if I did not ask you what, in the name of wonder, 
induced you to dress yourself up in that way ona night like this ?” 

“T am dressed as I usually do dress. In what way is to-night 
different from other nights ?” 

“Instead of sitting still, and waiting for the summons we may 
at any moment receive.” 

“T thought it was grandpapa who expected the summons.” 


“Your levity revolts me. Instead of behaving decently even, 
you literally flaunt your contempt for your poor dear grandfather 
in everyone’s face; first giving interviews to young men in the 
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afternoon 

“Mr. Hankinson is indeed a dangerously fascinating young 
man.” 

“And in the evening dressing yourself up as if for some 
festivity. It is indecent.” 

Peril did not take the trouble to be angry ; all she said was: 

“You talk like a hypocrite, and you act like one. I am not 
sorry, and I am not pretending that I am; you are glad, and you 
pretend to be sorry. I wonder which is the worst ?” 

She laughed disagreeably. 

Mrs. Robson made no reply. She resolved to let Peril say 
what she liked, while she would maintain a dignified silence. 
This might have been an available method of procedure if Peril 
had confined herself to saying; when she went on to do, matters 
became more complicated. She observed : 

“T cannot bear this horrible hush and silence ; it will drive me 
wild!” 

With which she went to the piano and opened it. 

“Peril!” came from Mrs. Robson in a shrieked-out whisper 
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discordant enough to have elicited an answering scream from her 
hearer; “are you perfectly mad? Close the instrument at once!” 

In the days when Mrs. Robson had had her school, before she 
had become Mr. Nowell’s housekeeper, a piano was always called 
an “instrument ;” and it was considered more elegant and less 
abrupt to say “close” than “shut.” “Close the instrument ” 
was, therefore, archaic genteel boarding-school language for 
“Shut the piano.” 

“They would never hear me if I sat down and played the 
loudest thing I know, which I take to be the arrangement of 
‘Home Sweet Home’ which I was taught at Rio, to keep up the 
feeling of family affection in my heart.” 

Mrs. Robson’s agitation was so great that she actually rose 
from her chair, marched up to the “instrument,” and with a 
trembling hand closed it. In doing so she let the lid fall from 
sheer nervousness ; and it went down with a loud clap, causing 
every string to resound and send portentous echoes all through 
the room. 

“There!” said Peril, smiling disagreeably ; “who wants a 
lecture now for making a noise ?” 

Mrs. Robson retreated, with what dignity she might, to her 
place by the fire, and said nothing ; and Peril, after giving a look 
round, observed : 

“Well, I may not play, and I suppose singing also comes under 
the head sinful, because they are both noisy, evidently. You 
asked me just now if I was quite mad. I’m not yet, but I soon 
shall be if I don’t find something to do. I shall dance, because 
that is not noisy; at least it need not be.” 

“T forbid you to do anything so disgraceful!” said Mrs. Robson, 
thoroughly roused, and more appalled by this last suggestion 
than by either of the preceding ones. 

Without paying the least attention to her, Peril cleared a 
space in the middle of the large room, and observed indifferently : 

“Turn your back to me, and then you cannot see; and I'll 
engage that you shall not hear anything.” 

With which she placed herself in the centre of the space she 
had made, and, balancing her hands on her hips, began to sway | 
from side to side with a slight movement of the feet, which 
presently grew more marked and rapid till it broke into a dance— 
impromptu, inspired. Any one not knowing anything of the 
circumstances, must have been fascinated and bound to the spot 
to watch the enchantment of her rapid movements. She had 
promised Mrs. Robson that there should be no noise, and, save 
for the ceaseless rustling of her silken gown, there would have 
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been none. It accompanied her movements just as an unceasing 
murmur accompanies the break of the wave upon the shore; and 
the one motion was as harmonious, as rhythmic, as perfect as the 
other ; only in the breaking of waves—quiet and regular waves, 
that is—there is no passion; nor was there any at first in her 
movements, but presently a fever, or fury, seemed to take possession 
of her, and without any violence, any abruptness, or discordance, 
every movement become intensified and accentuated. 

She had forgotten utterly that she was not alone. With her 
head poised, her eyes fixed upon her own twinkling feet, except 
when they were now and then raised to flash a glance round the 
room, she continued to whirl, and float, and lightly spring, every 
moment growing more lost in her pastime, more passionate and 
more dramatic in her gestures. Her cheeks were flushed with a 
slight bright carmine ; her brilliant lips were slightly parted now 
and then with a strange smile, showing dazzling teeth gleaming 
fora moment. Not often, in this our decorous age, do we get so 
plain a glimpse, at any rate in our better-class womenkind, of 
“the tiger and the ape,’ whose elements have not yet been bred 
clean out of us, let optimists say what they will. She looked 
. sinister with all her magic beauty. One would more readily have 
compared her to a panther or a cat disporting itself in its own wild 
way, with as much of fierceness and thirst for prey as of healthy 
longing for physical movement, than to aught human. 

It was a remarkable sight; and Mrs. Agatha Robson, instead 
of turning her back upon it, as she had been recommended to do, 
and as it had perhaps been desirable for her peace of mind and 
her soul’s health that she should have done, sat and gazed at it— 
scandalised at first, and intending to interfere and remonstrate, 
but, as time went on, watching the exhibition with repulsion, and 
presently with horror and disgust. Of course it would have been 
as reasonable to ask British philistinism to understand, say, Irish 
peasant idiosyncrasies, as to expect Mrs. Robson to comprehend, 
even dimly, the nature of the girl. She clasped her hands and 
looked on, her face growing first crimson, then pale, with 
suppressed feeling. Never, in all her narrow existence, had her 
inmost principles and prejudices been stirred and roused as they 
were now. At first, she waited for the dance to end, meaning to 
bid Peril leave her presence as soon as the exhibition should 
be over; then, as she saw no prospect of its termination, she 
quivered and trembled, and watched the flying feet and the swaying 
figure with the fire and fierceness which did away with voluptuous- 
ness, and gave to it all a sinister fascination which Mrs. Robson 
felt, though she felt it as something which scorched her; as if a 
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red-hot hail of something diabolical and abominable were raining 
upon her. The passion of the dance was at its height when the 
elder lady rose from her chair, planted herself straight in the 
dancer’s path, grasped her arm, and in a half-choked voice 
gasped out : 

“Give over, you wretched girl !” 

Shocked, arrested suddenly, Peril stood still, quivering from 
head to foot like a nervous horse before something it does not 
understand. Her eyes flashed upon Mrs. Robson, and she said in 
a panting voice : 

“ Loose me, stupid woman! Do you want me to do you some 
harm ?” 

“Do you know what you are doing?” said the other, shaking 
her slightly. ‘“ You want a bucketful of cold water pouring over 
you to bring you to your senses. I always knew you were wild 
and flighty, now I see that you are bad!” 

“Bad!” cried Peril ina fury. “Take care what you say! I 
can be bad if I like; and if you cross me I will look at you with 
the evil eye. You had best keep to your proper place, and receive 
nothing more dangerous than my contempt!” 

As she spoke she bent her head forward, stooping it towards 
Mrs. Robson, and her eyes, face, all of her, seemed like one flame 
of passionate anger. They stood in the very centre of the rooms 
and, after her words, they were still for a moment, looking into 
each other’s eyes. Mrs. Robson, strong in the sanctity of 
Ebenezer, not. much liking the threat of the evil eye, but filled 
with loathing for the nature of her who had uttered it; Peril, on 
her part, filled with wild passion, plunged her dark gaze into 
Mrs. Robson’s light one, and wondered why she could not smite 
her down on the spot, and slay her with her look. But that it is 
not the fashion for young Englishwomen to carry stilettoes about 
with them, it might have fared ill with Mrs. Robson just then. 

During the moment in which they stood thus the door was 
opened, and Mrs. Robson, looking up, saw Hugh. He was pale 
and grave, and there was a look of surprise in his eyes as they 
rested upon the group in the middle of the room. Mrs. Robson, 
forgetting everything else, turned to him, exclaiming in an eager 
and yet hushed tone : 

“Hugh ! what a 

“Yes,” said Nowell, “he is dead.” 

Peril, folding her arms, stood motionless, and made no observa- 
tion. Mrs. Robson, yielding to the reaction which rushed over 
her after her unwonted excitement, fell back into the nearest 
chair, covering her face with her hands, and sobbing violently. 
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Peril looked down at her. Her lip curled, and there was un- 
speakable contempt in her glance. 

Nowell saw, of course, that something had gone wrong between 
them, but he asked no questions. He looked at Peril, raising his 
eyebrows in an inquiring manner. She replied by a shrug of her 
shoulders, which might mean anything or nothing; and then, 
without deigning further look, or any word at all, walked out of 
the room. 

Despite her loud sobbing, Mrs. Robson was conscious of the 
other’s departure. She raised her head instantly; her tears 
dried as if by magic, and, looking at Nowell, she said: 

“Hugh, she has done us a mischief while we have both been 
away, and that is why she behaves so insolently.” 

“Don’t, Aunt Agatha,” he said, in a voice of extreme distaste. 
“Tf my grandfather had never had a penny it would have been 
better for us all, I often think; at least, don’t let us wrangle 
about it before the breath has fairly left his body.” 

She was silenced, but firmly convinced of the truth of her 
theory. 

“T should not wonder if she knows every word of his will, and 
is looking forward to triumphing over us,” she said to herself; 
“but she shall not do that with impunity.” 


Cuapter XIII. 


THE DEAD HAND STRIKES. 


Eanty on the following day Mr. Nowell’s solicitors were com- 
municated with—an old-established and well-known firm, of the 
very highest respectability. They sent one of their confidential 
clerks to the house, with the informatiou that they had drawn up 
a will for Mr. Nowell—who had never revealed any matter of this 
nature to his family—some three years before, and that, so far as 
they knew, that was his last and only testament. 

At this point Smith, the man who had waited upon Mr. Nowell 
for so many years, came forward and said no doubt that was quite 
true; but that he knew Mr. Nowell had made a new will since 
then—the other day, in fact—and that it had not been drawn up 
by Messrs. Carbury and Parsons, but by another firm. He— 
Smith—had accompanied Mr. Nowell to their office on the day 
when he had visited his own warehouse, and had sat waiting 
outside in the carriage while Mr. Nowell had had an interview of 
more than an hour with one of the principals of the firm. When 
they drove away, his master had observed to him that he thought 
he had made all secure now; for he had punished all those who 
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had wronged him, and had so arranged that the self-interest of 
everyone else would cause them to do their utmost to fulfil the 
conditions of his will. Three days later the will had come from 
Mr. Barclay’s, this second solicitor’s; and Mr. Nowell, after 
reading it, had caused Smith, and Mrs. Fellowes, the old cook- 
housekeeper, to witness it; and had then told Smith where to 
find his old one, and had caused him to burn it in his presence 
and that of Mrs. Fellowes. 

“Where did he put the new one?” inquired the head-clerk from 
Mr. Carbury’s office. 

“He bade me lock it up in his secretaire, which was in his room. 
I did so. The key always hung to his watch-chain, and I expect 
you will find it there now.” 

The chain was produced, and the key was found hanging to it. 

Hugh, accompanied by Mrs. Robson, the clerk, and Smith, went 
to the bedroom, opened the drawer, and took from it the will, which 
he delivered over to the clerk to take to Mr. Carbury. 

In two days more the grave had closed over the remains of a hard 
and loveless old man; unhonoured by those nearest to him in his 
life, and unmourned by them at his death. Not a tear was shed 
forhim. A decent gravity was maintained, but no one ventured to 
breathe the hint of a regret for him. The following was a small 
one. Nowell and Mrs. Robson were present. Peril had absolutely 
refused to leave the house or her room. Ever since the old man’s 
death she had looked ill, white, and haggard. Since hearing of 
the discovery of this lately-made will she had not addressed a word 
{o any one, but had shut herself up, dumb, miserable, and wretched, 
awaiting the end in silent, voiceless suspense. Her fear was, lest 
her hasty and passionate words should have caused Mr. Nowell 
to do something detrimental to Hugh’s interests, should by any 
means have deprived him of even a portion of what should be his. 
Further than that, her thoughts did not go, nor her fears. 

Hankinson, the manager, was also of the funeral company ; and 
Paul Lawford, out of his regard for Hugh, presented himself. 
One or two distant relatives of the late Mrs. Nowell were there; 
and at Hugh’s special instigation an invitation had been sent to 
Peril’s only near relative, her uncle, Mr. Wistar, of Wiswell in 
Yorkshire. She had given her cousin a look of gratitude, and had 
murmured, “ Thank you.” 

Mr. Wistar had declined to be present at the funeral. But he 
had written a bluff kind of little note to Peril, in which he had 
said that he bore her no ill-will for the insolence and ill-treatment 
which he and other members of his family had in days gone by 
received from Mr. Nowell. She had not been answerable for that. 
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conduct, not having been born at that time into this distressful 
world. If circumstances made her wishful of changing her home, 
he was ready and willing to take her in; but she must remember 
that his was a homely house, with simple ways, which he would 
not alter for any one in the world. Rich or poor, she would be 
welcome to him as his kinswoman; but, rich or poor, if she came 
to him, she must take him as she found him, and he was her uncle, 
George Wistar. 

She had paid little heed to this epistle, being wholly absorbed in 
nearer and darker considerations than those of a desirable place of 
residence. She let the funeral party go; and while they were 
away she was shut up in her room, on her knees most of the time, 
feeling her heart failing and fainting within her, wishing that the 
wretched day were only over. 

When they had come back she was sent for, and found that they 
had assembled in the drawing-room—Mr. Carbury himself, Hugh, 
Hankinson, and Mrs. Robson. As she went in she felt dizzy and 
uncertain, and the whole place seemed to whirl and float around 
her. Only Mrs. Robson’s face she seemed to see clearly, and the 
stony look with which it was turned towards her. Her cousin, 
seeing how white and ghastly she looked, stepped forward, took 
her hand, placed her in a chair, and whispered that there was 
nothing to be alarmed about. She looked at him dumbly, and 
shook her head. He did not know what had happened just before 
that second will had been made ; no one knew but herself and Paul 
Lawford. A faint wish crossed her mind that Lawford could have 
been there. He alone would have been able to understand, if any 
catastrophe took place, that the blow struck her as hard as it struck 
any one. She passively sank into the chair to which Hugh had 
led her, and waited. 

Then Mr. Carbury’s voice was heard, saying he had a painful 
duty to perform: he had read this will carefully, he did not wish 
to read it through now; he would give them an outline of it, and 
they could go into it at their leisure. It had surprised and grieved 
him, and he considered it wrong and unjust; he was sure, too, 
that Mr. Nowell must have had the same conviction himself, since 
he had given them, his old friends and men of business, no chance 
of saying anything in the matter, but had gone elsewhere to have 
it drawn up unknown to them. By this time Peril felt as if she 
were turning to stone, but stone with brains, and nerves, and 
infinite capacity for being tortured. 

This will, then, said Mr. Carbury, made the following principal 
provisions. The testator’s whole estate was left to his grand- 
daughter, Peril Nowell, with the condition that she did not marry 
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before attaining her twenty-fifth year. Should she violate this 
condition, she received a fortune of fifty thousand pounds, and the 
estate went to Hugh. Robert Hankinson, the testator appointed 
executor, in co-operation with Peril herself, when she had attained 
her legal majority. The said Robert Hankinson, his heirs, execu- 
tors, and assigns, were to carry on the business in the interest of 
the said Peril Nowell until her marriage after her twenty-fifth 
year; due provision was made for its being carried on after that 
event, or, in case she did not marry, and elaborate instructions as 
to how, in the case of this marriage, the property was to be strictly 
settled upon herself and her children. A sum of eight hundred a 
year was set aside for her maintenance until she attained her 
majority, and Mr. Hankinson was appointed her guardian; but 
her choice of residence was free, subject to his approval. The 
greatest care and elaboration had evidently been spent upon these 
arrangements, which all tended to show that Mr. Nowell had 
decided to make Peril his heiress, and that though he wished her 
to marry and have a family, which should perpetuate his name— 
for he had provided for that also—any man she married was to 
take the name of Nowell before his own—though he wished this, 
he was also anxious that it should not be done hurriedly or ill-ad- 
visedly ; hence this elaborate provision against her marrying too 
early, or being enabled to bestow her fortune rashly upon any 
mere adventurer. His contempt for the business capacities and 
common-sense of womankind showed out strongly here. To his 
grandson, Hugh, he bequeathed one hundred pounds a year for 
his life, and a clerkship or other post at the works, with a salary 
of the same amount, so long as he chose to remain there. To Mrs. 
Agatha Robson, his cousin, an annuity for her life of four hundred 
pounds. 

“There are other things,” pursued Mr. Carbury: “legacies to 
old servants, and matters of that kind, which I need not now go 
into; but——” 

He was stopped by a slight movement and bustle which here 
took place. He looked up and round about him, and saw Peril 
rising from her chair, but holding herself up by the arm of it, as 
if she could not stand alone—white, even livid, gasping for breath 
and looking from one to the other with wild, strained eyes. She 
seemed to try to speak, but failed in the effort. She held out one 
hand towards Hugh, raising it as if expostulating against what she 
had heard. Hugh was not looking at her; he held a paper in one 
hand, which he beat upon the other in a measured manner, and his 
face was set ; he was trying to look as if he did not care, and, as was 
to be expected, he failed. 
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Mr. Carbury had never felt so uncomfortable in his life, and his 
happiness was not increased by what now took place. While 
Peril was thus half standing, half holding on to the arm of her 
chair, with horror and speechless dismay written upon every line 
of her face and attitude, Mrs. Robson, who had also risen, strode 
across the room to the girl, took her by the shoulders, and said: 

“Did I not say from the first that you were a snare and a 
danger to this house, you bad, vile young woman? This has all 
happened while we were away—while my back was turned, and 
that of your cousin, who has ever showed you a kindness you little 
deserved. Since you came under this roof he has treated you as 
a brother would treat his dear sister, and you have rewarded him 
like the monster that you are. Wretch! I hope every penny will 
be cursed to you if you succeed in keeping it :” 

No one could stop her, no one could summon up presence of 
mind to interfere while she said these words. They were driven 
from out of her by her hatred for Peril, quite as much as by the 
loss and evaporation of the dream which she had cherished for the 
last eighteen years—that dream in which Hugh became rich and 
prosperous, and the sun began to shine for them all. As she 
hissed out her accusations Hugh too had risen, but stood there 
tonguetied ; and she said her say, and then glared into Peril’s face 
with a fury which she did not attempt to control, and with the 
heavy weight of her iron hands pressing down upon the girl’s 
shoulders. 

Peril shrank, stooped, bowed under the pressure at first, and 
then, with a sudden exertion of strength and will, pushed Mrs. 
Robson away from her, and turned, with hands outstretched and 
agonised countenance, to Hugh, erying, in a voice which she had 
found at last, but which had in it no sound of her own very 
voice : 

“ Hugh! you do not believe her? Curse me if you like for ever 
having come here, but say you do not believe her! Hugh! oh, 
Hugh!” 

Her voice broke into a cry, half sob, half wail. Clasping her 
hands together, she fell upon her knees before him, faintly repeat- 
ing his name, and looking into his face with hunted eyes. 

They probably all understood. Such agony was scarcely com- 
mensurate with ordinary regard, or even with the calm love of 
sister for brother. Nowell himself at last saw—the truth flashed 
upon him in a gleam like lightning; but the blow had fallen so 
suddenly—the thing was so bewildering—that he could only stare 
down at her, and say : 

“ Peril, [-——” 
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“JT steal from you!” she said, taking hold of his hands. “TI, 
who would have gone barefooted to save you an hour’s unhappi- 
ness! Plot to cheat the only person who ever spoke kindly to me 
since I came here! I—why, I love you better, better 4 

She stopped, as if choked. Hankinson was looking on, his lips 
twitching, his face working. The will,so far as he was concerned, 
was providential; if he had been asked to name the conditions 
most favourable to his own circumstances, he could have devised 
none more perfectly suited to his needs. Bald-headed Mr. 
Carbury pulled off his spectacles, and wiped his eyes, and said to 
himself : 

“Dear, dear! Poor young thing! Whataromance! But of 
course they will make it all up in the right way. It may be for 
the best, after all, and I hope they will cheat the old blackguard 
in the end.” 

But Peril, fulfilling nature’s law, which says that human body 
and soul may sustain but a certain amount of suffering and not 
succumb, had sunk unconsciously to the floor—first her head 
drooped over Nowell’s hands, then her grasp of them loosed ; she 
fell together, and forgot her wretchedness for a little space. 

“Aunt,” said he, looking at Mrs. Robson with a sense almost of 
relief—for it was so much easier to know what to do with a 
fainting woman than what to say to the rival who had supplanted 
hin—“ help me! Let us put her on the sofa.” 

““T hope I may be palsied if I ever look at her or speak to her 
again,” said the woman, deliberately and vindictively, and she 
turned away and walked out of the room. 

“Good heavens! That is a very hard, bad woman,” observed 
Mr. Carbury, while Hankinson, in silence, stepped up to help 
Hugh. They placed her upon the sofa, and Hankinson rang the 
bell for assistance. Mr. Carbury whispered to Nowell that as 
nothing more could be done now, he would take the will with him 
to his office, where any one could see it who wished to do so, and 
so picked up his hat and departed, with a sense of deep relief in 
getting out of the miserable house. Servants came in, restoratives 
were applied to the fainting girl, and all too soon, her tragic eyes 


opened again upon what was for her a tragic world. 
* ” * * 


* * 


When she returned to consciousness, there was no one with her 
except old Mrs. Fellowes and a housemaid. When they saw her 
eyes open, they murmured something expressive of their satisfac- 
tion at her recovery, and Peril gazed with blank eyes around her 
and at last sat up. Fortunately for herself, she was at the 
moment too faint, bewildered and confused, to fairly take in the 
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full dreariness of her situation, and the irony of her present con- 
ditions. She was young, she was eminently beautiful, and she 
was, it seemed, to be eminently rich : this isa combination of gifts, 
the possessor of which seldom finds himself or herself without 
friends in abundance; but Peril was here alone, with two hired 
servants, who had done what they could for her, probably without 
feeling much interest in her; and as far as she knew, there was 
not another soul in the world on whom she had any more right to 
depend—on whose regard she had any reason to build more confi- 
dently than on that of these two women. She was aware of this, 
dimly ; it tinctured her feelings, but she did not actually realise 
it; and it was well for her. 

“ Have I been fainting, or something?” she asked vaguely as 
she half sat up. 

“ Yes, you have, miss; you’ve been in a regular swoon; but 
you're better now, I think,” said Mrs. Fellowes, more respectfully 
than she had ever spoken to her before. Mrs. Robson, marching 
out of the drawing-room, beside herself with rage, had met Smith, 
had stopped before him, and, having now no reason to be either 
civil or forbearing with him, had told him roundly that, when he 
took his master to town that morning, he had done the worst 
day’s work of his whole life; and she had then and there told 
him that Hugh, whom they all adored, was, so to speak, cut off 
with a penny; and that Peril, to whom they were perfectly in- 
different, neither loving nor hating, nor in any way sympathising 
with her, was heiress to everything. Smith had lost no time in 
communicating the news to his fellow-servants, and when Hugh 
had left the two women with his cousin, they had been perfectly 
well aware of the now reversed positions of the young man and the 
young woman. 

She was silent for a moment, looking forlorn and desolate. 

“Where are they all?” she asked. 

The women looked at each other. They understood. They 
knew the feeling of Mrs. Robson for Peril, and they, for their part, 
were disposed to be disgusted at the fact that “ poor Mr. Hugh!” 
had been so badly treated. 

“ Where’s Hugh?” she asked. “ Where is my cousin ?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure, miss,” said Mrs. Fellowes. 

“T saw him go into his room,” said the housemaid; “and 
Mr. Hankinson left a message that he'd call and inquire 
how you was to-night, and you could see him or not, as you 
liked.” 

“Mr. Hankinson?” said Peril, passing her hand over his eyes. 
“Oh yes, I remember now.” 
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Mrs. Fellowes, who was a kindly old soul, felt some pity for her, 
and interposed with a well-meant suggestion : 

“Now, Miss Nowell, if you'd take my advice, you'll go and lie 
down on your bed « bit, and I'll make you a cup of tea, and you'll 
get some rest, and it will do you good.” 

“JT don’t want any rest,” said Peril wearily. ‘“ What have I 
been doing to tire myself? I must see Mr. Hugh.” 

There was a pause. At last: 

“Indeed, miss, I don’t think Mr. Hugh looked like seeing any 
one,” said the housemaid reluctantly. 

Peril covered her face with her hands, swaying to and fro, and 
moaning alittle. They all knew about it. There was no secret 
in it. It was no longer a hidden fear, deep down in her own 
heart, and scarcely whispered by her most inner consciousness to 
her most inner soul ; it was an accomplished fact, blazoned abroad, 
and its effects had already begun to be observed by these servants. 
As for Hugh, perhaps he was sitting in his room now, thinking 
over her treachery, and wondering what he had done to deserve 
it. This idea was absolute torture to her. 

“Don’t you think he would see me?” she said, clasping her 
hands, and looking appealingly at the girl. 

This question showed the measure of the depth of hopeless- 
ness, misery and friendlessness to which she had sunk. With all 
her wild temper, she had never been discourteous or unkind to 
servants; but she had always kept aloof from them, never chat- 
ting with them, or unbending, and when she turned to this young 
woman now, and asked her this question, it was a sign that she 
had sunk very low indeed in misery and despair. 

“T can’t tell, miss, indeed,” said Hannah, looking embarrassed. 

Then Peril seemed to gather her scattered wits together a little. 
She dismissed Mrs. Fellowes, and sent Hannah with a note to 
Hugh’s room, asking if he would see her some time to-day, and 
begging him to name an hour. The girl brought back the answer : 
half-past six ; and as it was now after four, Peril went to her room, 
resolved there to wait, and take counsel with herself as to how she 
should best approach the subject of the will with Hugh. As she 
sat there alone, she felt the full weight of her youth, her ignor- 
ance, and her utter unacquaintance with the world and its ways. 
Not knowing anything about legal matters, she could not tell 
whether what she desired to do could be easily carried through ; 
she was all in the dark; she must painfully and laboriously find 
her way out of the maze into which she had got. She felt 
this keenly, but she also felt a resolution which nothing could 


shake, and which came to her with healing and bracing on its 
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wings—a resolution not to submit to the conditions that had been 
laid down for her—not to carry the burden which threatened to 
break her down. Without exactly reasoning it out, she had the 
sense that she was in a false position, from which no one but her- 
self could extricate herself. She intended so to extricate herself 
—how, she did not know; but she intended first to try whether 
Hugh would not help her to do it, as that would be incomparably 
the shortest and’ easiest way out of the dilemma. If he would 
work with her, and she would use every art of eloquence and 
persuasion which she possessed, to incline him to it—well and 
good; her triumph over adversity would be speedy, and her peace 
of mind quickly restored. If he would not—well, the process 
would be longer, more complicated, more difficult, but none the 
less certain in the end. She had great confidence in Hugh—in 
his kindness, generosity, and common-sense. 

By the time that half-past six arrived, and she went down to 
the library to meet him, she felt actually more hopeful, not less 
so, than she had done for a long time; and this was because she 
had at last an object towards which to walk, and an end in life to 
accomplish. 


Cuapter XIV. 
THE COUSINS. 


Peri was the first to be at the rendezvous, but Hugh did not 
tarry long behind her. When he came in, she was standing with 
her hand on the mantelpiece, looking eagerly towards the door. 
She had been living a vivid, palpitating life, during these last 
‘two hours; her brain was excited; she had forgotten by now the 
things she had said in her first agony on hearing the course which 
events had taken. Not so Hugh. His thoughts also had been 
very busy during this last two hours, and his resolutions too, and 
his resentment was running high and hot, and his ideas as to what 
course it would be becoming for him to take were, perhaps, some- 
what grandiose in the first flush of his anger, excitement, and 
disappointment. He looked very handsome as he came in, with 
a touch of anger and defiance on his dark face, and a reserved, 
aggrieved expression in his eyes. 

Peril caught her breath as he came nearer to her, and she 
realised that her only friend was now, if not her enemy, estranged 
from her, exasperated with her—and justly so. The dearest 
things she had—Hugh, and Hugh’s affection—were slipping away 
from her; she seemed suddenly to understand that if they were 
to be kept, it would be by no small effort. This was the same 
face which had ever looked kindly and indulgently upon her; 
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and this the person whose voice had always been uplifted in 
her behalf. Her own eyes were melting away in tears, and 
her voice was unsteady, as she went forward a little, with hands 
outstretched. 

“Hugh, this is very good of you to come to me—very, very 
good.” 

Hugh did not respond to her half-timid, half-impetuous move- 
ment—did not take her hand, scarcely looked at her, save with a 
fleeting glance which had a flash of anger in it, but replied : 

“You said you wanted to see me, and I thought it best to 
get it over at once. It can’t be a very pleasant interview, 
anyhow.” 

“No, it cannot, because I have wronged you, and that is 
dreadful for us both; but infinitely worse for me than you, just 
now, at any rate, because it all depends upon your goodwill how 
things will end. I want to tell you something first of all. I want 
you to know the very worst that I have done, Hugh.” 

He looked at her in some surprise, and she told him, in short, 
broken words, of what had happened after her quarrel with him— 
of all that had passed between Mr. Nowell and herself. Hugh’s 
face grew darker and darker as he listened ; and Peril, in spite of 
the encouragements which she mentally addressed to herself, felt 
her heart sinking lower and lower; her spirit growing fainter 
and fainter each moment. She began to have an inkling that her 
scheme was Utopian and unpractical, and that perhaps Hugh 
would not see it in the light in which she wished him to see it. 
Neither his look nor his tone at present were propitious. But it 
was part of her purpose to paint herself as black as she could, 
and she did so. 

“He made this new will after that,” she said deliberately, 
“and I suppose he made it because of what I had told him about 
you.” 

Hugh was sitting beside the table, balancing the tips of his 
fingers together, and looking down at his hands with a frown—a 
very black and angry frown. His passion never took the form 
of sullenness, but it was always fierce while it lasted. He now 
glanced up at her, and there was strong resentment in his 
expression. 

“Then, Peril, you played me a scurvy trick; you knew what 
he felt on that subject. I hid nothing from you. I had taken 
you into my confidence. I was in your power; and you went and 
did this, behind my back. You just blasted my character; you 
said nothing about Hankinson, or he would have visited his 
resentment upon him too. I must say that, for a fit of passion, 
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there is something peculiarly cold-blooded about it. After all, 
Aunt Agatha was not so far out in what she said.” 

“Oh, I know, I know,” she said, in a stifled voice. “I can’t 
say anything. I just went and said the worst of yow that I 
could. I—But what’s the use of saying, you may ask me—I 
ought to do, And Hugh, if you will help me, I will do—not 
talk.” 

“Do what? I really don’t see what there is to be done, Peril. 
If you had only abstained from doing, on this auspicious occasion 
that you speak of-——” 

“Oh, Hugh!” she began, in a tone of sharp anguish, almost of 
anger, as if she would have resented his words; and then, suddenly 
recollecting herself, she went on, humbly enough, and dejectedly, 
“TI forgot. Say what you like. You have a right to say hard 
things if ever anybody had; and I have no right to complain, 
whatever you might say. Reproach me, Hugh! I will not utter 
a word till you have done, for I deserve it all.” 

Angry and bitter and exasperated though he was, it gave him 
an uncomfortable feeling to see Peril standing there and behaving 
with such unwonted meekness; but the strong consciousness of 
the calamity she had brought upon him got the upper hand, and 
he said impatiently : 

“Tsh! What's the good of talking in that way? The.thing is 
done, and it’s a bad business—for me, at any rate. And I think 
the less said about it the better.” 

“T cannot agree with you there,” she said, putting strong 
control upon herself, in order to be able to speak calmly. “If I 
had sent for you, just to tell you what I have done, and leave 
things as they are, that would be insolence, and nothing else. I 
had something quite different in my mind, but I was forced to 
explain myself first. If we talk it over, and agree about it, I 
think we can do a great deal to make it better. We are living; 
he is dead, and the living have more power than the dead, in spite 
of their wickedness and of the vile wills they make.” 

“Oh, that’s quite a riddle to me. I don’t understand what you 
mean.” 

“T mean this. He has left his money to me, and it is quite 
clear he meant you not to have it. But it seems to me that he 
made one great mistake. He did not say out and out that you 
were never to have it; I suppose he was afraid of giving me too 
much power in that way. He wanted to control all circumstances ; 
and he tried to do too much. He cannot make me take his money, 
or spend it. He cannot prevent me from giving it away when I 
have got it, nor you from taking it. We can baffle him yet, and 
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laugh at him, if you will consent to overlook my wrong for the 
present, and act with me.” 

“ And what do you propose to do yourself?” 

“TI can keep that fortune—that fifty thousand pounds that he 
speaks of. What can I possibly want with more? What can I 
do with more ?” 

“ You forget a few things,” said Hugh drily. 

“Why, what?” 

“In the first place, you don’t come of age for two years. 
Everything is in the hands of your guardians and solicitors in the 
meantime, and you could not touch a penny.” 

“ But till then, if I understand rightly, I have eight hundred a 
year to live upon.” 

“ Your guardian has eight hundred a year with which to defray 
maintenance and other expenses.” 

“T can easily live on one hundred. I want nothing, except to 
make things right. You could take the rest, you know. Two 
years—it is a long time to look forward to, but it would go very 
quickly if we felt that everything was going to be made right at 
the end of it.” 

“ Even then,” pursued Hugh, “ I don’t feel certain that the pro- 
perty would be yours to dispose of. In fact, I’m almost certain 
it would not. I’m no lawyer, and I can only speak by guess, 
but I have a sort of idea that it will only be fairly yours when 
you are five-and-twenty, and still unmarried—that is, six years 
from now, if you are still a single woman, you will be your own 
mistress, and the mistress of his property. I don’t believe 
that before that you will be able to alienate a penny of the 
estate.” 

“But, Hugh, that is absurd. I might not be able, for instance, 
to give it to you by a deed, or whatever the thing may be; I might 
not be able to transfer it absolutely from my hands into yours, 
but the income of it would all be paid to me. When I am twenty- 
one, I shall have the money to spend as I like; and what is to 
hinder me from——” 

“Spending it on me—thank you,” said Hugh, with a sneer 
and a disagreeable smile, and a profound, mocking bow. “No; 
you may imagine it to be a trifle, but I could not possibly submit 
to that—to come and take as alms from your hand what ought to 
have been mine by right, for I’m not going to pretend that I think 
you have as much right to it as I have.” With which he flicked 
the tablecloth with his fingers. 

Even as a timid creature, when brought to bay, becomes fierce 
and dangerous, so Peril, the embodiment of impatience and impul- 
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siveness, who had been wont to throw over every undertaking in 
disgust if she did not succeed in instantly getting it settled to her 
mind, did now get patience out of her very impatience—the 
erushing calamity and shame which had fallen upon her must.be 
removed at any price—Hugh’s good opinion restored, at whatever 
cost to herself—even at the cost of having at present meekly to 
submit to be thwarted and taunted by him, which was the hardest 
thing she had yet been called upon to bear. 

“That is just it,” she interrupted him breathlessly. ‘‘ That is 
just what I mean; you have been like his child to him all these 
years; you have been obedient, and you have worked hard, and 
done everything you ought to have done all that time, and then 
he behaves like this, and——” 

“He would not have behaved like this, if you——” 

“ No, I know, I know; and that is what makes me so miserable. 
But since that is the case, it could not be alms, as you call it, 
Hugh; there could be no question of such a thing; it would be 
simply justice. You must see this,” she pursued more and more 
vehemently. “Unless I am out of my senses, there cannot be 
two opinions about it.” 

“Oh, you are not out of your senses, by any means—now. 
And there is no question about the justice of it, only unfortu- 
nately justice can’t always be administered. It can’t in this case, 
for nothing will make me believe that it is not better to do without 
my just due, rather than meekly sit down and receive it at the hands 
of a capricious girl. Peril!” He raised his eyes, and she saw with 
agony that they were hard and cold, devoid of sympathy or any 
expression of relenting, and he repeated her name while she stood 
there, literally in torment, listening to his words. “ Peril, Peril! 
Those who gave you that name must have had the gift of prophecy, 
for it fits you like a glove; and I must have been a fool not to 
understand it before. But I trusted you. A few days ago, I 
would have taken my oath that whatever you might have been 
towards those whom you hated, or who had wronged you, you 
would not have lifted a finger against me; not that I pretend 
ever to have done anything wonderful for you. I’ve just acted by 
you asa brother would act by his sister; and I just took it for 
granted, too, that you would act in the same way by me. It 
seems I was wrong, and that the person for whom one has tried 
to do the best one could at every opportunity, is the last person 
one ought to trust to. You have given me such a lesson as to 
my own folly and simplicity that you must excuse my remarking 
I should be an idiot ever again to place any reliance on your word. 
A perilous friend you have been to me, and no mistake. I don't 
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mean to reproach you—I don’t mean to complain or lament—you 
need fear nothing of that sort. Nay, I'll even go further,” said 
Hugh, with a touch of boyish magniloquence, as he threw his 
head back, and seemed to make a supreme concession ; “I'll even 
go further, and say, I am sure you did not mean it—at least, you 
would not have meant it if you had not been perfectly blind with 
passion; but you see, the person who can get into such a passion 
once may do it again; and you will own that after experiencing 
one caress of this: kind from you, I should be simply an imbecile 
to lay myself open to another of the same sort.” 

“Do you mean that you do not believe me ?” 

“T might ask if you have given me much encouragement just 
lately to believe you. But I am sure you believe every word you 
say now, and mean every promise you make; and so far, I believe 
you too—yes. But if I must tell the naked truth, I don’t trust 
you, and I really don’t think you can be surprised at it.” 

“And how am I to make you trust me? If I walked up to 
you and said, ‘See, Hugh, here is the first instalment of what I 
owe you. Take it, and do what you like with it ’—would you 
believe me then, or not?” 

He only raised his eyebrows, without making any reply. 
Peril waited a little while watching him anxiously, and then said 
mournfully : 

“T see—you mean you would believe in me just so far, but that 
you had no security that I should continue true to my promises. 
It sounds very dreadful to me. I wish I could make you see the 
steadfast purpose I have in my own mind. But I can understand 
it—I can see from your point of view too. Well, will you let it 
stand like this—that when I begin to fulfil my part of the 
bargain, you will begin to believe in my good intentions; and 
that when I have fulfilled it all, to the end of these six years that 
you speak of, and have made it all right at last, then I may ask 
you if you will forgive me—some time? Will you let it be like 
that? I cannot ask less, if I am to ask anything at all.” 

“T see what you mean, Peril, and, as I say, I quite believe your 
intentions. I’m sorry I cannot fall in with them, and relieve you 
of any little unpleasantness you may feel in the matter. But, 
you see, during that six years that we speak of, I should have to 
be loafing round, waiting for my instalments, as you call them, 
and liable to be thrown adrift at any moment, when some other 
fancy took possession of your mind. It is not a position in which 
I have any ambition to see myself figuring, and you must forgive 
me if I decline your proposal. It will be better in every way 

that I should try to make the best of the little I have got. I 
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would advise you to do the same with yours, and I am sure you 
have every qualification for making a brilliant success.” 

Peril’s only answer, at first, was a look. Hugh could not help 
seeing this look, nor could he help the sight of it making him feel 
uncomfortable, and giving him a sensation that he was, perhaps, 
not acting generously, though of course very finely and with 
great spirit. But, after all, he had stated the facts of the case 
pretty much as they really were, and it was simply a question 
whether he should continue to wait upon Peril’s uncertain will 
for six years, with the chance that, at the end, she would still be 
in the same mind as now (one chance in a million, he argued), 
and would do him justice; or, promptly pick up his shrunken 
wallet of worldly goods and future prospects, and fare forth into 
the world with what cheer he might. The latter course recom- 
mended itself to him in every way. His pride preferred it, and 
his independence, and his resentment desired that she should be 
punished for her treachery. Poverty appeared a small thing in com- 
parison to submitting to the humiliation of waiting upon her will. 

She said at last appealingly : 

“You don’t really mean that, Hugh? You don’t mean that 
you will leave mein this way, without further scruple ?” 

“T really don’t see how it can be said to be my doing, Peril, 
that you are left. But for you, there would have been no question 
of such a thing. I should have been your natural protector, 
and——” 

“T know, I know! And now I have to depend upon your 
generosity to get me out of this mess that I have got us both 
into. Won’t you help me out of it?” 

Here was an explicit question, requiring an explicit answer. 
Hugh gave it after a momentary hesitation : 

“ Under the circumstances, no, Peril. You must excuse me.” 

“Do you mean that you absolutely refuse my petition ?” she 
asked, growing very pale, but speaking more quietly and steadily 
than she had hitherto done. 

“ Proffer it again, six years hence, with mind unchanged, and 
then I'll listen to it; or, when you fall desperately in love with 
some one, and throw your fortune overboard for his sake, why, 
then——” 

“Very well. Since you choose to take this line towards me, I 
must take my own course in the matter.” 

Her face had grown hard ; it looked like the face of a woman 
many years older than she was, who had seen sorrow. She sat 
down upon the couch again, and perhaps it would have been hard 
‘to say which of the two felt the more desolate and bitter, wi#th 
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that sordid, thankless, tearless bitterness peculiar to quarrels 
and misunderstandings about money: disputes which contain no 
one spark of anything to ennoble, no consolation to sweeten or 
mitigate the anguish ; nothing but the miserable, barren bone of 
contention itself. Hugh rose instantly on her last words. He 
seemed anxious to be gone. 

“Listen, Hugh,” she observed, as he went towards the door. 
“T am going to sit in this room. You are welcome in it whenever 
you choose. I suppose you know that? I want you to under- 
stand it, because I am going to bid them tell that woman that 
she will not be admitted to it under any pretext. I shall not 
inflict my presence upon any of you much longer. I did not 
want you to think I included you with her—that’s all.” 

Hugh looked at her, almost tempted to make some inquiry, 
and then bowed to her, wished her good-evening, and went away. 
Peril was left alone; the room seemed empty and blank, and the 
silence pitiless. She had a keen and vivid consciousness that the 
first of her efforts to put things right had failed ignominiously 
and completely. While she sat pondering over it, and trying to 
get her whirling thoughts into some kind of order, Mr. Hankinson 
was announced. 

Bracing herself up as well as she could, she had a long inter- 
view with him; after which the manager went away, whistling 
softly to himself, and thinking what a mercy it was that 
Margaret had refused Hugh Nowell when she did; wishing also 
that he could only have had a forewarning of all this, and then 
he need not have committed himself, even so far as he had done, 
to Margaret. If there were any truth, reflected Mr. Hankinson, 
in your spirit-rappings and your table-turnings, they ought to be 
able to assist a man at some such crisis of his fate as this, or what 
were they good for? Perhaps, however, so astute a person as he, 
with such very good cards—all the honours, one might say—and 
one or two other good trumps behind them: with these ad- 


vantages, he might be able to command the game, even without 
spiritual assistance. 


Cuapten XY. 
FAREWELL TO GREAT NORTH STREET. 


Wuen Mr. Hankinson had gone, Peril sat down and wrote a 
letter. She was surprised to find sobs shaking her, and tears 
streaming down her face as her pen travelled over the paper. 
The feeling with which she had sat down had certainly not been 
one of tenderness, but the tears and the sobs were uncontrollable. 
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Perhaps her better soul wept in that it had been baulked in its 
desire to expand into action. 


“My pear Uncte Wistar, 
“T received your letter yesterday morning, and I thank you 


for it. 

“Mr. Nowell was buried to-day, and since the funeral we have 
heard how he has left his property. He has made a very unjust 
will, leaving almost everything to me, and only a hundred a year 
to my cousin Hugh, who has always been looked upon, and, indeed, 
actually was, his heir until about a fortnight ago. There are 
certain conditions to be observed before the property really 
becomes mine, but they are not of much importance. Hugh 
Nowell, I must tell you, is the only person who ever displayed one 
spark of kindness or fellow-feeling for me, since I came to live in 
this accursed house. I wish to make some arrangement by which, 
when I come of age, he may receive some share of what is justly 
his; but he will not consent to my proposal. I am telling you 
this now because the subject is so abhorrent to me that I wish 
never to name it again, unless I am absolutely obliged to do so. 
You say in your letter that I may come to you if I want a home. 
Though I am to be so very rich, it seems, there never was a 
greater outcast, or a person who stood more in need of a home, 
than I do. I will take shelter with you, if I may. May I come 
at once? at least, as soon as I can leave this place? All business 
arrangements we could make when I arrive. You will name your 
own conditions for receiving me into your house. I am glad you 
will not alter any of your arrangements. It is what I should 
wish. The farther I can get away from here, the more different 
the place I get to, the better pleased I shall be. I used to look 
forward to happier days, when I should learn to know you, and 
my mother’s home; it was always with pleasure that I thought of 
this, and it is not my fault if I now look to it as my refuge from 
trouble, rather than a place where I expect to be happy. Send 
me a line to tell me how soon I may come, and believe me when I 
say that no one can more loathe the name of Nowell than does 
your niece, “ PERIL.” 


It was too late for that night’s post, therefore this letter must 
wait till the morrow to be despatched. When she had written it, 
Peril leaned back in her chair, feeling exceedingly weary, and 
realising that there was now nothing for her to do but wait—to 
sit still if she could, and either ponder upon the calamity that 
had befallen her, or try to put it out of her mind altogether. 
That was, of course, out of the question; her thoughts stretched 
out into the dim future, with vague, wandering uncertainty. 
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Hugh would not help her; she was cast upon her own resources 
with a long fight before her, and no one on her side except herself. 

On the following day she got her letter to Mr. Wistar posted, 
and had another interview with Mr. Hankinson; not so long this 
‘time. He told her it was quite easy for her to go away; he 
authorised her to stay with Mr. Wistar as long as she liked. As 
she was not of age she could have no direct business to transact. 
It would all be done for her, and he would see that all necessary 
information was forwarded to her. 

“Spare me all but necessary information, Mr. Hankinson,” she 
said drily. “If I could wipe away all recollection of this place, 
and of everyone in it, and begin all over again—that is what I 
would like to do.” 

Mr. Hankinson looked becomingly grave and doleful. In his 
own mind he was thinking that her most convenient behest should 
certainly be complied with, and that from him she should learn 
nothing of her affairs save what it was, indeed, absolutely neces- 
sary for her to know. She said she should only wait until she 
heard from Mr. Wistar, and she would take care to inform Mr. 
Hankinson of her address, and the date of her departure. If he 
had occasion to see her again before that took place, she was at 


his service at any time. Much gratified in his secret soul, Mr. 
Hankinson went away, and Peril smiled to herself. 

“T don’t feel very clever, and I don’t know anything,” she said 
mentally, “but I have an instinct which tells me not to trust you 
with any scheme.” 

Mr. Wistar’s answer to her letter came as soon as it reasonably 
could : 


“My pear NIEcE, 

“T am sorry to hear you are so dissatisfied with your 
large fortune. It isn’t a complaint one often hears of—but the 
reverse. It certainly seems a pity that the youngster should be 
cut so very short, especially as you don’t mention any prospect of 
him and you making it square in another way. I think he’ll come 
round when the shoe begins to pinch. There’s nothing like that 
for bringing unreasonable people to see common-sense. But of 
this, more when we meet. Come when you like; only let me have 
a word on the morning of the day you will be here; also whether 
you will have many traps, for I must drive down to Foulhaven to 
meet you. There’s only one train in the day; it comes from all 
parts of the world, and gets in at six in the evening. Looking 
forward to making your acquaintance,I am, “Your uncle, 

“Grorce Wistar.” 
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This abrupt and candid effusion pleased Peril, she hardly knew 
why. She caught herself smiling over it, and hastened with 

some eagerness to answer it, telling him to expect her on the fol- 

lowing evening, by that train which came from all parts of the 

world; and then she set herself to find out, with the help of a 

railway guide, at what hour she had to leave Darkingford. Early 

—it was evidently a long and tedious journey, consuming seven 

hours of time. She would have to leave Great North Street by 

half-past ten on the following morning. She was glad of that. 

She passed the day quite alone. She had sent one of the maids out 
to make a few necessary purchases of things she would want before 
going for so long a time into the country. But there was nothing 
to look forward to—no hope, no pleasure, no sunshine. The day 
seemed very wearisome and long, and she was haunted by a ner- 
vous dread lest anything should occur at the last to prevent her 
departure, which, to her morbid imagination, had grown to seem 
more like an escape than a simple setting off from one place to go 
to another. 

In the evening, Nowell knocked at her door and came in. She 
had not seen him since she had made her overtures to him, and 
had them rejected by him. He said he had heard she was going 
away the next day, and wished to say good-bye to her. 

“You are very polite,” she said ironically, reflecting that her 
departure might have been less disagreeable, had he so willed it. 

“T can’t stay more than two minutes,” he added; “I’ve got 
Lawford in the dining-room. We have an engagement. Would 
you care to say good-bye to him before you go?” 

“Yes, I should like to do so.” 

“T have taken a room at his lodgings, pro ¢em.,” continued 
Hugh. “We are going to camp together for a little while; our 
boats are now much of a muchness with regard to size and purse.” 

With which he went to fetch Lawford, and before Peril had 
had time to recover from the surprise occasioned by his announce- 
ment about the lodgings, Hugh and his friend were with her. 

There was a little desultory conversation; no allusion being 
made by anybody to past events. At last, saying again that 
they had an engagement, Hugh rose to go. Lawford, with some 
interest, watched the parting. 

“Probably I shall not see you again,” she said, in a dry, com- 
posed voice. 

“ Are you leaving early to-morrow morning?” 

“The train goes at eleven; I shall have to leave here by half- 
past ten, of course,” she answered, in the same dry, indifferent 
tones. 
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“T wish I could have come to see you off, but I am engaged just 
at that time,” said Hugh, rather awkwardly. 

“JT would not have you trouble yourself on any account,” she 
answered coldly. ‘I shall take Smith to the station to see after 
my luggage. Then, good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, Peril. I hope——” 

She lifted her hand, and though she spoke as quietly as ever, 
Lawford noticed that her face had blanched, even to the lips. 

“Stop, Hugh! let us be honest,” she observed. ‘ Wish 
nothing for me, and hope nothing for me. It is a farce to 
wish happiness and good things to one who is forced into a 
position which she hates and loathes, and never forgets for a 
moment. For you, you have chosen your path freely, and though 
I do not know what it is or what it will be, yet I wish you joy in 
it, and success in all your undertakings; better than any that 
has attended mine, so far—and a prosperous and happy life.” 

Nowell made no reply. There was that in her manner and 
tone which did not encourage him to speak. She turned away 
from him, and held out her hand to Lawford, saying simply 
enough : 

“ Good-bye, Mr. Lawford. Ours has beena short acquaintance 
and not a very bright one, has it? You once told me you hada 
little estate at Wiswell, so it is just possible that we may meet 
again, if ever you go there. I fancy it will be my home now for 
an indefinite time.” 

“We may meet, then,” said Paul gravely. “I can only say 
that it will be for my happiness if we do.” 

And he took her hand with a sort of chivalrous respect, and 
bowed low over it. He understood. Peril had always had an 


idea that he understood. She glanced from one to the other of 


them, but made no sign. 
* 


The utter dreariness of a raw morning of the later February, 
in the arena of a great city railway station. The huge vaulted 
building was half filled with fog. The air was dank, and the 
smoke hung in the heavy atmosphere. Gas flared in every 
direction, wherever it could flare, and only served to make the 
greyness greyer, the fog and the smoke more palpable and more 
hideous. 

The train which was to carry Peril north-eastwards stood 
waiting. The doors of the carriages were open. She had just 
arrived, and Smith, Mr. Nowell’s old servant, had put her rugs 
and bag into an empty compartment. He left her standing by 
the door of it while he went to take her ticket and see to the 
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disposal of her luggage, Peril stood tall, pale, and sad, looking 
rather blankly at the crowds who thronged and pushed about the 
station. She felt herself very lonely and friendless amidst them 
all. Probably most of them had, at any rate, a friend or a 
relative to see them off; the very poorest, travelling third class, 
with bags and bundles by way of luggage. She, with all her 
possessions, all her youth and beauty, depended upon a servant- 
man like Smith, who did his duty because he was paid to do it, 
and who, in seeking for another situation, had not come to her 
for a character, but to Hugh. This was all she had by way of 
farewell company, now that she was leaving the place where she 
had lived for four years. It looked well for her, she thought 
bitterly, and for those who had been her companions. It had to 
be borne, somehow—lived through, got over; so had life itself, 
and she wondered vaguely how long one could go on in that dull, 
wretched way, neither acutely miserable nor in any way happy; 
but monotonously indifferent, dead, uninterested. For weeks ? 
months? years? There seemed every prospect of her finding it 
out by experience. 

She drew a long sigh as she came to this conclusion, and raised 
her eyes from the dingy pavement on which they had been resting. 
They suddenly fixed and filled with interest, at any rate, if not 
with brightness. That was nota gleam of sunshine; no, though 
the effect upon her mind was much the same. It was a man; 
someone whom she knew, surely, who came forward rather 
hesitatingly, with a slightly heightened colour, and a look as 
nearly approaching awkwardness as it was possible for him 
to wear. He came upto her, his look of hesitation disap- 
pearing when he saw that Peril began to smile, and raised his 
hat. 

“Mr. Lawford!” 

“ Good-morning, Miss Nowell. I hope you don’t think me very 
officious. I heard Hugh say that he couldn’t see you off, and I 
was quite sure you would not require the services of a certain 
lady for that purpose, and so I thought—it is so dreary, you 
know, on a day like this—I thought you might forget to get 
some newspapers, or they might not see that you had a foot- 
warmer. At any rate, I came to see if I could do anything for 
you.” 

“Tt is very kind of you,” said Peril, her voice almost dying 
away, and her eyes filling with tears. “You are quite right 
about the dreariness of it. I was just thinking I had never met 
with anything more so.” 

“Then I am glad I came,” said Lawford, smiling, ‘ Don’t 
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stand outside here. Let me put you into the carriage, and I will 
keep a look-out for your servant.” 

He handed her in, and Peril, unconsciously soothed and 
pleased, put her arm through the strap by the window, and 
looked down at him with a softened expression. 

“T am glad you are going toa place that I know,” he said, 
“though I don’t know it much. I had only ashort time at Wiswell 
after my return from India, but it attracted me wonderfully ; it 
felt so cool and damp, and so homely and rugged,—I liked it. If 
I had only a little more money, and if it would not be so unjust 
to my little lad to shut him up in a place like that, there is 
nothing I should like better than to go and settle down there, 
and be as poor and as contented as any one in the world.” 

“Ah! you have no ambition—you said so,” said Peril, with a 
rather melancholy smile ; ‘and I don’t wonder much. I am very 
glad you came here, Mr. Lawford, for it gives me an opportunity 
of saying something to you which I should have said last night, 
only Hugh was there, so it was impossible. He says he has 


taken rooms in the house where you are.” 


“Yes, he has. We are going to rough it together.” 

“Did he tell you how he comes to have to rough it? Did he 
tell you what I wanted him to do?” 

“Yes. He did not enter into many particulars; but he told 
me about it.” 

“ And gave no hope, I suppose, that he would ever comply with 
my wish?” 

“Well—no; but I don’t think I would trouble myself too much 
about that. Believe me, he would not be Hugh Nowell—he 
would not be the person you know and like, if he had complied 
with your wish. I think he may come round in time. You must 
have patience.” 

“T suppose it is good discipline to have to learn the lesson that 
is more difficult for one to learn than anything else in the world. 
I must, as you say, have patience. If Hugh imagines for one 
moment that I shall ever be turned aside from my purpose, he is 
mistaken. But what I wanted to say to you is this: as he is 
going to live with you, you will have ample opportunity of study- 
ing his circumstances, and he will doubtless tell you all his 
affairs, Will you do something for me? Would it bea great 
trouble to you?” 

“T feel pretty sure it would be a pleasure, whatever it is.” 

“It is just this—to keep a watch over him and his affairs; and 
if ever you see an opening, any way in which I could be of 
service to him, or could steal a march upon him, and get him to 
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do what I want, without hurting his pride, you will let me 
know, will you? I explain myself vaguely. I hardly know what 
I mean, but I think it possible that such an opportunity might 
occur. I should be so grateful to youif you would do this for 
me.” 

“ You may trust to me,” said Paul, battling with a feeling of 
mortification and disappointment, which, he quite understood, was 
a very foolish feeling for him to cherish. 

Her thoughts, he perceived, were all steadfastly fixed upon 
Nowell and his concerns. ‘I certainly need never have troubled 
myself,” reflected Paul, “to wonder if she would think it odd of 
me to come. She does not think of me at all except as a kind of 
vehicle by which to get at Hugh, perhaps. It was so when she 
took me for a walk, and talked to me; it has been so all along. I 
suppose she would be amazed if I were suddenly to show fight, 
as it were, and raise objections to being treated in that way; she 
doesn’t mean any wrong to me.” 

“Oh, thank you! I shall never be able to thank you properly 
if you will do this,” she answered him very earnestly. ‘“ How 
very glad I am that I got this opportunity of speaking to 

ou!” 

While Paul was smiling a little to himself about this, Smith 
came up to bring Peril her ticket, and tell her where she would 
find her luggage when she had to change carriages. She dismissed 
the man, and was again alone with Paul. 

“Do you know, Mr. Lawford, if you had not come I was going 
to give my address to Smith, who I know is very fond of Hugh, 
and ask him to do this thing for me; but it just makes all the 
difference in the world to have been able to ask you instead.” 

She smiled, and the smile was so sweet, and withal so sad, that 
it deprived Paul of the power to do anything but murmur some 
commonplace in answer to her words. 

“Tt was kindness she wanted,” he said to himself; “I had an 
inkling of it from the very first. She had that look on her face 
that people have who are always doing battle and warding off 
blows instead of receiving caresses. I’m more than ever con- 
vinced of it now. I hope she will find a little of the milk of 
human kindness where she is going.” 

It was a conviction to which Lawford adhered loyally, on the 
whole, and to the end, and through everything that befell both 
him and her. To avoid giving a direct answer to her last words 
he stopped a boy, bought a little bundle of newspapers, and put 
them on the opposite seat. And then the inevitable shrill whistle 
sounded, the train began to move. Their eyes met as Peril 
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clasped his offered -hand, with no uncertain grasp, and said 
frankly, heartily, and openly: 

“Good-bye. I shall often think of you, for you have been very 
kind to me, and I hope we shall meet again.” 

The last thing she saw, as the train glided out of the station, 
was the figure of Paul Lawford gazing after her, as he lifted his 
hat from his head, with a certain expression, half-gravity, half- 
wistfulness, in his blue eyes. 

He, as he walked down the slope from the station into the 
street, shook his head, saying to himself: 

“Tf only she had not got everything and I nothing, I would 
see if I couldn’t make her forget Hugh Nowell. But it would 
be too unequal ; it would look scandalous, soI had better let it 
alone—and save my soul alive.” 
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Che Courts of three Presidents : 
Thiers, MacMahon, Grey. 


WE all read in the newspapers how, on the day when the Duke of 
Albany’s lamentable death occurred, M. Jules Ferry, the French 
Prime Minister and Secretary for Foreign Affairs, gave a dinner- 
party. An Englishman having expressed astonishment that this 
dinner had not been put off, a Frenchman answered by asking 
whether Lord Granville would countermand a banquet in case 
M. Wilson, M. Grévy’s son-in-law, were to die? Our countryman 
seems to have concluded that Lord Granville would not let his 
hospitalities be interfered with by M. Wilson’s decease ; and perhaps 
he was right. M. Daniel Wilson holds more effective power than 
was ever possessed by a Dauphin of France; but his father-in-law 
is only the chief of a Government, not the head of a Court, and 
M. Wilson’s existence has therefore never been brought officially to 
the cognisance of foreign rulers. It does not follow, however, that 
because M. Wilson is a private person, .the French Government is 
bound to look upon the relations of foreign monarchs as being 
exactly in the same position as this gentleman. It is more than 
probable that if Marshal MacMahon were still President, the Foreign 
Secretary would not have given a dinner on the day when a child of 
the Queen of England had died suddenly on French soil. It is 
equally probable that there would have been no such dinner if M. 
Thiers or M. Gambetta had been President. 

But presidents are not all alike. In their views as to the functions 
of a Republic—in their opinions as to the amount of authority which 
a Republican ruler may exercise over his Ministers, as to the more or 
less pomp in which he should live, as to the etiquette which he 
should enforce, and as to the relations which he should personally 
maintain with the rulers of other countries, M. Grévy and his pre- 
decessors have all differed from one another. The three presidents 
who have governed France since 1871 have in fact been so dissimilar 
in their characters, tastes, principles, and objects, that it is really 
curious to compare their various methods of living and ruling. 

M. Thiers was seventy-four years old when he became supreme 
ruler of France, after the Siege of Paris. At the general election 
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held during the Armistice he was returned to the National Assembly 
by twenty-seven constituencies out of eighty-nine, and the majority 
of those who voted for him certainly did so in the belief that he 
would bring about the restoration of constitutional monarchy. The 
thoroughgoing Republicans had everywhere joined with the extreme 
Bonapartists in voting against him. The quasi-national plébiscite 
given in his favour came from his having been placed on the Jistes 
de conciliation drawn up by the Legitimists, Orleanists, and that 
mass of unclassified electors who like a strong government, and rally 
hopefully round the foremost man of the day whoever he may be. 
For eighteen years these electors had been the mainstay of the 
Empire ; but as there could be no question of restoring Napoleon 
III, they accepted M. Thiers as the most experienced of living 
statesmen; and the only one who seemed to have firmness and 
prestige enough to cope with the revolutionary forces. M. Thiers 
also had the support of those moderate Liberals who were Republicans 
in theory, but who, with the fear of Gambetta and of the impending 
Commune before their eyes, would have been quite willing in the 
winter of 1871 to welcome a constitutional monarchy under Louis 
Philippe IT., as the best of Republics. 

The National Assembly met at Bordeaux, whither M. Gambetta 
had transferred the seat of government after leaving Tours. The 
Grand Théitre was prepared for the reception of the deputies ; and 
M. Thiers, after the first vote of the Assembly, which appointed him 
Chief of the Executive, took up his residence at the Préfecture in the 
apartments which M. Gambetta had vacated. 

“Pah! what a smell of tobacco!” he exclaimed, when he 
strutted into the ex-dictator’s study ; and presently Madame Thiers, 
her sister Mdlle. Dosne, and the solemn M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire, 
added their lamentations to his. They had been going the round of 
the house, and found all the rooms tenanted by hangers-on of M. 
Gambetta’s government, who had not yet received notice to quit, and 
who hoped perhaps that they might retain their posts under the new 
administration. All these gentlemen smoked, read Radical news- 
papers, refreshed themselves with absinthe, or beer, while transacting 
the business of the State; and played billiards* in their leisure 
moments. They were dismissed in a pack before the day was over ; 
but Madame Thiers decided that it would require several days to set 


* M. Dufaure, whom M. Thiers appointed Minister of Justice, went to 
Paris to take formal possession of his official residence in the Place 
Vendéme, and found that a billiard table had been introduced there 
during the siege. The sight almost choked him. “Un billard 4 la grande 
Chancellerie!” he exclaimed. “Otez tout de suite ce meuble d’estaminet.” 
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the house straight; and so M. Thiers removal to the Archbishop’s 
palace, where Monseigneur Guibert (now Cardinal), whom he after- 
wards raised to the see of Paris, offered him hospitality. 

When M. Thiers returned to the Prefectoral Mansion, it had been 
swept and garnished, and there was a guard of honour on duty to see 
that no intruders forced their way into the Chief’s presence, as in the 
free and easy days of the proconsulate. Napoleon-like, M. Thiers at 
once went to inspect this guard, and entered into conversation with 
the private soldiers. 

“ Have you been under fire?” he inquired of one. The soldier 
drew himself up, and not liking to say “ Sir,” which might not be 
respectful enough, nor, “ Monsieur le Président,” since the great little 
man before him was not officially President, he answered : 

“Oui, mon Exécutif.” 

Thiers laughed. “Why not that title as well as another?” 
Repeating the story at dinner the same evening, and alluding to the 
“ Avenue de l’Impératrice” in Paris, which had been called Avenue 
Uhrich* during the siege, he observed: “In view of dynastic and 
other changes, it would be simpler to call it once and for all, Avenue 
of the nearest female relative to the Chief of the Executive power.”t 

At this time there was no suspicion among politicians that 
M. Thiers had serious thoughts of founding a Republic. His 
Government was composed mostly of Royalists, who were anxious 
for a fusion between Henri V. and the Orleans princes. All the 
scholarly doctrinaives who during the Empire had written for the 
Revue des Dewx Mondes and the Journal des Débats, had been 
appointed to prefectships and posts in the diplomatic service; and in 
the drawing-rooms of the Duchesse Decazes, the Comtesse d’Haus- 
sonville, and the Comtesse de Rémusat, who had all three come 
to Bordeaux to open political salons, the prospects of Fusion formed 
the staple topic of conversation. M. Thiers himself never spoke of 
the Republic at Bordeaux, and he went counter to the Republicans 
on the two points which they considered of vital importance to their 
party; that is, he refused to move that the Assembly should be 


* General Uhrich was the commander of Strasburg. Afterwards, when 
the Parisians learned that his defence of this citadel had not been so 
brilliant as they had thought, they took his name from the avenue. It is 
now called Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. 

+ “ Avenue de la Parente la plus proche du Chef du Pouvoir Exécutif.” 
This reminds one of a joke made by the Legitimists during the Republic 
of 1848. The Place Royale in Paris had been renamed “ Place des 
Vosges.” Upon this the Royalists took to calling the Grand Opéra (under 
the Kings, Académie Royale de Musique) “L’Académie des Vosges de 
Musique.” 
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dissolved after the peace with Germany had been voted, and he 
would not hear of Paris becoming again the seat of the government 
and iegislature. His own preferences inclined to Fontainebleau as 
a political capital; but he did not object to Blois. He was opposed 
to Versailles because of the reactionary significance that would 
be attached to the establishment of the government in the city of 
Louis XIV.; Versailles, however, was obviously the most convenient 
place, and the Royalists were powerful enough to enlist public 
opinion in favour of it. Then, to the great indignation of Madame 
Thiers, these Royalists at once took measures to prevent M. Thiers 
from sleeping in the Grand Monarch’s bedroom. The chateau, they 
said, was to become the abode of the legislature; the state-rooms 
must be devoted to the use of members; and the private apartments 
should be occupied by the President of the Assembly, M. Grévy. 

M. Thiers would, no doubt, have liked very much to sleep in Louis 
XIV.’s bed, and to have for his study that fine room with the 
balcony, on which the heralds used to announce the death of one 
king and the accession of another in the same breath. His secretary 
and faithful admirer, M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire, went about saying 
that it was fitting the “ national historian” should be lodged in the 
apartments of the greatest of the kings; but this idea did not make 
its way at all. M. Thiers ended by saying that the rooms were too 
large, while Madame Thiers despised them for being full of draughts 
and having chimneys which smoked. Nevertheless, M. Thiers was 
nettled at seeing that the Republicans objected quite as much as 
the Royalists to see him occupy the royal apartments. “ Stupid 
fellows!” he exclaimed on seeing a caricature which represented 
him as a ridiculous pigmy, crowned with a cotton nightcap, and 
lying in an enormous bed surrounded by the majestic ghosts of the 
Bourbon kings. Then half-angry, half-amused, he ejaculated with 
his usual vivacity: “ Louis XIV. was not taller than I, and as to 
his other greatness I doubt whether he would ever have had a 
chance of sleeping in the best bed of Versailles if he had begun life 
as I did.”* Shortly after this, M. Mignet meeting Victor Hugo 
spoke to him in a deprecating way about the fuss which had been 
made over this question of the royal apartments. “I don’t know,” 
answered the poet—‘ Des idées de dictature doivent germer sous ce 
ciel-la.” (Ideas of dictatorship would be likely to sprout under that 
tester.) This was reported to Thiers, who at once cried: “I like 


* Compare this with the retort of Fléchier, Bishop of Nimes, upon a 
nobleman who twitted him with being a chandler’s son: “ Yes, it’s true 
my father made candles, and judging you by your wit, I should think that 


if your father had brought you up to the same trade you would have gone 
on making candles all your life.” 
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that! If Victor Hugo were in my place, he would sleep in the king’s 
bed, but he would think the dais too low and have it raised.” 

M. Thiers went to reside at the Préfecture of Versailles ; and soon, 
the outbreak of the Communist rebellion caused the chateau to be 
filled with a very motley collection of lodgers. For weeks the 
superb Galerie des Glaces, where the kings had held their revels, and 
where latterly William I. of Prussia had been proclaimed Emperor of 
Germany, was used as a dormitory for deputies who could not afford 
to pay the high prices that were then being asked for rooms in 
Versailles. Some of the lower apartments were converted into 
ambulance wards. M. Grévy, appropriating only a small suite for 
his own use, left Louis XIV.’s bedroom to the sittings of the Finance 
Committee. Versailles so overflowed with refugees from Paris that 
every spare room in every house was requisitioned. M. Thiers 
lodged more than twenty of his own friends at the Préfecture, and 
gave them a daily breakfast of café aw lait or chocolate. For their 
other meals they had to go to hotels, as Madame Thiers would not 
be put to the trouble and expense of providing a table d’hote for her 
lodgers, while on the other hand she could not with propriety ask 
them to pay for their board. 

During this miserable period of the second siege of Paris there 
was of course no attempt at display in M. Thiers’ household, and 
very little etiquette. M. Feuillet de Conches, who had been Master 
of the Ceremonies to Napoleon III., was allowed to retain his post as 
introducer of ambassadors; but it was a sinecure, for when ambas- 
sadors or other great people wanted to see the Chief of the Executive 
they introduced themselves. M. Thiers, who had done not a little to 
aggravate the Communist outbreak by his obstinate blundering in 
dealing with the first demands of the insurgents, and afterwards by 
his error in abandoning some of the best forts round Paris to them,* 
was occupied every day, and all day, in conferring with generals and 
giving explanations to Parliamentary Committees. The rapidity 
with which he organised an army for the attack on Paris was 
certainly admirable, but it must not be forgotten that he only kept 
his place at the head of the Government by appealing to the support 
of Conservatives of all shades, and while so doing he played a double 
game. He gave the Conservatives to understand that when he had put 
down the Communist insurrection he would join in setting up such 
a Government as might be desired by the majority in the Assembly ; 


* M. Thiers actually signed the order for the evacuation of the Mont 
Valérien, and was with difficulty persuaded to withdraw it. Had the 
insurgents obtained possession of this fortress Versailles would have lain 
under their guns, and it is impossible to calculate how the rebellion would 
nave ended. 
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meantime he assured the emissaries of the Commune that he would 
not suffer the Monarchist factions to overthrow the Republic. 

There is this much to be said, that if he had not proffered this 
pledge to the Communists, he would have left them the appear- 
ance of a justification for their rebellion ; while on the other hand, 
if he had not misled the Conservatives they would have forced 
him to resign, and setting an avowed Royalist—probably General 
Changarnier—in his place, they would have arrayed the whole of 
the Republican party on the side of the Commune, and widening 
the issues of the civil war, would have made it spread all over 
France. General Changarnier was deeply disgusted at not being 
appointed to the command of the Versailles Army. A vain little 
coxcomb and intriguer, who, on the strength of afew Algerian 
victories, was not ashamed to brag of his victorions sword,* 
he brought to bear on Thiers all the weight of lobby plots and 
drawing-room influence, and it is a wonder how Thiers resisted this 
formidable pressure. He did so by giving the supreme command to 
Marshal MacMahon, and the hero of Magenta was deeply touched at 
this proof of confidence. MacMahon had been taken prisoner at 
Sedan, but fortunately for his fame he had been severely wounded, 
and he had also the splendid charge of the Cuirassiers at Reichshofen 
to his credit. Nevertheless he had come back from Germany, 
limping, haggard, and almost heart-broken to think that all the 
reputation he had won asa soldier in his earlier years was gone; 
so that when Thiers sent for him and made him Commander-in-Chief 
he burst into tears. Thiers himself was much affected. “I thank 
you from the depth of my heart,” said MacMahon, “ for giving me 
this opportunity of retrieving my military honour.” 

The appointment of MacMahon, who, though a Marshal of the 
Second Empire, was an ex-Royal Guardsman of Charles X., and a 
Legitimist by education and family connections, both on his own and 
his wife’s side—this appointment was satisfactory to all sections of 
the Conservative party. It moreover rallied the entire army, and 
from the moment when it was made, the doom of the Commune was 
settled. But, relieved of his fears as to the possible triumph of the 
crew of ruffians and madmen who had got possession of Paris, 
M. Thiers became distracted by personal anxieties about the fate of 
his mansion in the Place St. Georges, and all the books and art 
treasures which he had collected in it. Those who saw him at this 
period will remember his pathetic consternation when the Commune 
issued its decree for the demolition of his favourite house, and the 
dispersal of its collections. As for Madame Thiers and Mdlle. Dosne, 
they tried everything that feminine energy and despair could suggest 


* He said niore than once: “ Mon épée habituée 4 vaincre.” 
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to avert the threatened calamity. All persons who were believed to 
hold any tittle of influence over members of the Commune, were 
adjured to bestir themselves to prevent an act of vandalism which 
these devoted ladies feared might shorten M. Thiers’ life. Nothing 
came of this activity, for the house was razed to the ground, its 
contents were stolen and scattered right and left; but when the 
mischief had been consummated, M. Thiers bore his loss with a 
stoicism which had hardly been expected. 

His collections were very fine, and it is to be noted that he had 
always been most chary of showing them to strangers. He would 
never lend them to public exhibitions lest they should get damaged, 
and when persons unknown to him applied for permission to view 
them, a polite letter of excuse, signed by a secretary, was the in- 
variable reply. The painter Courbet, who acted as Fine Art 
Minister to the Commune, was astounded when he made his first 
survey of M. Thiers’ treasures, and he valued the bronzes alone at 
£60,000. There was among them a horseman on a galloping steed, 
attributed to Leonardo da Vinci; and two bronze mules’ heads found 
in a vineyard of Dauphiné, and supposed to be the ornaments of a 
Roman arm-chair, were wonderful specimens of Greek art as it was 
believed. But M. Thiers’ assemblage of rare Persian, Chinese, and 
Japanese objects, was also nearly unique. His lac cabinets were only 
rivalled by those in the Apollo Gallery of the Louvre, presented to 
Marie Antoinette by the Jesuit missionaries. After the overthrow of 
the Commune, Madame Thiers and her sister spent months in driving 
about to all the bric-a-brac shops in Paris, and identifying the 
curiosities which had been looted from their house. As they prudently 
paid all that the dealers demanded, and asked no questions, they were 
pretty successful in their searches, and most of the stolen articles 
gradually found their way back to M. Thiers’ new mansion, which 
was built at a cost of £40,000, voted by the National Assembly.* 

The horrible year 1871 was followed by one of perfect peace and 
great prosperity, The Royalists by their divisions—and thanks, also, 
to the Comte de Chambord’s /obduracy—had lost the chance of 
restoring the Throne, which presented itself to them after the 
Commune, when the whole country was sick of civil war. The 
Republic remained standing-because its enemies could not agree as to 
how it should be suppressed. M. Thiers assumed the title of 
President; he was the undisputed master of France, and to those 
who had no knowledge of his restless character and incapacity for 


* The dealers were not extortionate in their charges to Madame Thiers; 
some who had bought the stolen property in good faith, honestly restored it 
without accepting payment. Altogether, Madame Thiers had to disburse 
about £12,000. 
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governing quietly, it looked as if he would maintain his ascendency 
to his life’s end. In that year 1872, the enormous war indemnity 
exacted by Germany was paid off by the raising of a loan which 
might have been covered ten times over if all the applications for 
scrip had been accepted. Money seemed to gush from every pocket. 
The Germans who commenced their evacuation of the French terri- 
tory, left behind them a nation that was re-flowering like a huge 
plantation in the spring which follows a hard winter. Trade 
revived. The traces of war and civil strife were effaced with amazing 
promptness from the streets of Paris; the army and all the public 
services were re-organised, and to crown these blessings, the land 
yielded such a harvest as had not been seen for half a century. 
M. Thiers was never much addicted to religious emotion, but when 
on a Sunday in July the news came to him by telegram of the 
glorious gathering in of corn throughout the south of France, he was 
quite overcome. “ Remercions Diew!” he cried, clasping his hands. 
“ Jl nous a entendus, notre deuil est fini.” * 

M. Thiers was then living at the Elysée. He™continued to reside 
at the Préfecture of Versailles during the sessions of the Assembly, 
but he came to the Elysée during the recess, and he kept a certain 
kind of state there. It was quite impossible, however, for such a 
man to submit to any of the restraints of etiquette. He was a 
bourgeois to the finger-tips. His character was a curious effervescing 
mixture of talent, learning, vanity, childish petulance, inquisitiveness, 
sagacity, ecstatic patriotism, and self-seeking ambition. He was a 
splendid orator, with the shrill voice of an old costerwoman ; a savant, 
with the presumption of a schoolboy; a kind-hearted man, with the 
irritability of a monkey ; a masterly administrator, with that irrepres- 
sible tendency to meddle with everything, which worries subordinates, 
and makes good administration impossible. He was a shrewd judge 
of men, and knew well how they were to be handled, but his impa- 
tience prevented him from acting up to his knowledge. He had 
a sincere love of liberty, with all the instincts of a despot. He was 
most charming with women, understood their power, and yet took so 
little account of it in his serious calculations that he often offended, 
by his Napoleonic brusqueness, ladies who were in a position to do - 
him harm, and did it. 

M. Feuillet de Conches had to give up M. Thiers as hopeless. 
What was to be done with a President who, at a ceremonious dinner 
to Ambassadors and Ministers, would get up from table after the first 
course and walk round the room, discussing politics, pictures, the art 


* He quoted that grand verse from Isaiah: “'Thy sun shall no more go 
down, neither shall thy moon withdraw her light, for the Lord shall be 
thine everlasting light, and the days of thy mourning shall be ended.” 
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of war, or the dishes on the menu? Mr. Thiers’ own dinner always 
consisted of a little clear soup, a plate of roast meat—veal was that 
which he preferred—some white beans, peas, or lentils, and a glass 
saucer of jam—generally apricot. He got through this repast, with 
two glasses of Bordeaux, in about a quarter of an hour, and then 
would grow fidgety. “Est-ce bon ce que vous mangez la?” he 
would say to one of his guests, and thence start off on to a disquisition 
about cookery. Telegrams were brought to him at table, and he 
would open them, saying, “I beg your pardon, gentlemen, but the 
affairs of France must pass before everything.” If he got disquieting 
news he would sit pensive for a few moments, then call for a sheet of 
paper and scribble off* instructions to somebody, whispering direc- 
tions to his major-domo about the destination of the missive. 

But if he received giad tidings, he would start from his chair and 
frisk about, making jokes, his bright grey eyes twinkling merrily as 
lamps through his gold-rimmed spectacles. After dinner there was 
always a discussion, coram hospitibus, between him and Madame Thiers 
as to whether he might take some black coffee. Permission to excite 
his nerves being invariably refused, he would wink, laughing, to his 
friends, to call their attention to the state of uxorious bondage in 
which he lived, and then retire to a high arm-chair near the fire, 
where he soon dropped off to sleep. Upon this, Madame Thiers 
would lay a forefinger on her lips, saying, “ Monsieur Thiers dort ;” } 
and with the help of her sister she would clear the guests into the 
next room, where they conversed in whispers while the President 
dozed—a droll little figure with his chin resting on the broad red 
riband of his Legion of Honour, and his short legs dangling about 
an inch above the floor. It was always very touching to see the 
care with which M. Thiers’ wife and sister-in-law ministered to him. 
The story has been often told of how M. Thiers having been for- 
bidden by doctors to eat his favourite Provencal dish of brandade 
(fish cooked with garlic), M. Mignet, the historian, used to smuggle 
some of this mess enclosed in a tin box into his friend’s study, and 
what a pretty scene there was one day when Madame Thiers detected 
these two freves provengaua enjoying the contraband dainty together. 

M. Thiers had naturally a great notion of his dignity as President 
of the Republic, and he was anxious to appear impressively on all 


* So long as a German soldier remained on French soil he used paper 
with a deep black border. He wrote with quill pens and his hand was . 
almost illegible—the letters thick, splashy and half-formed, the lives 
uneven, the paper covered with scratches and blots. 

+ She always called him Monsieur Thiers even in private life. Nobody 
ever heard her address‘him as Adolphe. Contrary to French usage, his 
visiting cards were inscribed Monsieur Thiers. 
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State occasions ; but the arrangements made to hedge him about with 
majesty were always being disconcerted by his doing whatever it 
came into his head to do. His servants were dressed in black, and 
he had a major-domo who wore a silver chain and tried to usher 
morning visitors into the President’s room in the order of their rank ; 
but every now and then M. Thiers used to pop out of his room, take 
stock of his visitors for himself, and make his choice of those whom 
he wished to see first. Then the most astonishing and uncourtly 
dialogues would ensue : 

“ Monsieur le Président, this is the third time I have come here, and 
I have waited two hours each time.” 

“ My friend, if you had come to see me about the affairs of France, 
and not about your own business, we should have had a conversation 
long ago.” 

At the Elysée M. Thiers’ study was the Salle des Souverains, 
formerly the Salon de Travail, where Napoleon I. planned his 
Waterloo campaign, and where he signed his abdication. It is 
furnished in Louis XV. style, with Beauvais tapestry ; the adjoining 
room was Napoleon’s dépdét de cartes géographiques. Here Louis 
Napoleon, Generals St. Arnaud and Magnan arranged, with a large 
map of Paris before them, the military operations of the coup d’état. 
In M. Thiers’ time it served as a library, and M. Barthélemy St. 
Hilaire generally sat there editing the Jowrnal Offciel, or giving the 
finishing academical touch to the letters which were sent out to all 
and sundry in M. Thiers’ name. 

Precedence was always given by M. Thiers to journalists, however 
obscure they might be. Ambassadors had to wait while these 
favoured ones walked in. A journalist himself, the quondam leader- 
writer of the National extended the most generous recognition to 
the brethren of his craft, but he also did this because he was wide 
awake to the power of the Press, and had generally some service to 
ask of those whom he addressed as mes chers collegues, He had such 
a facility for writing that when a journalist came to him “ for inspira- 
tion” he would often sit down and dash off in a quarter of an hour 
the essential paragraph of a leader which ,he wished to see inserted. 
At the time of the Paris election of April 1873, when his friend the 
Comte de Rémusat, then foreign Secretary, was the Government 
candidate with the insignificant M. Barodet opposing him, a writer on 
the Figaro called at the Elysée and M. Thiers wrote a whole article 
of a column’s length for him. It was printed as a letter in leaded 
type with the signature Un vieux bourgeois de Paris; and a very 
sprightly letter it was, which put the issues lying between M. de 
Rémusat and his Radical adversary in the clearest light. However, 
the electors of Paris acted with their usual foolishness in preferring 
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an upstart to a man of note, and within a month of this M. Thiers 
resigned in disgust. 

M. Thiers with his oddities was popular among the bourgeoisie 
and the honest section of the working classes, and he might have 
remained in the presidential chair till his death if he had not been of 
such fretful humour and meddlesome disposition. There is this to be 
owned of him, that no French ruler, not even Napoleon, chose public 
servants better. The officials whom he appointed were always 
eminently qualified for their posts, both by their attainments and 
characters, and yet he could seldom let them alone. There were 
only two of his Ministers whom he left pretty much to themselves,— 
M. Dufaure, because this gentleman was of cantankerous mood, and 
did not like to be meddled with; and M. Jules Simon, whom he 
trusted with unusual heartiness. But M. Thiers lowered his dignity 
by receiving police spies and giving them instructions without the 
sanction of the Minister of the Interior. He corresponded directly 
with some of France’s representatives abroad, and used to get 
information from them before it was communicated to the Foreign 
Office. He patronised inventors and engineers, and forced their 
schemes upon the consideration of the Public Works Department 
without any reckoning of expense or convenience. A fine art critic 
of perfect taste, he was anxious to encourage artists; but it came 
to pass that his portrait was painted by a very promising artist, 
Malle. Nélie Jacquemart,* and from that time this lady became his 
counsel on art questions. His conversations with her degenerated 
too often into mere studio-gossip, which though amusing to those 
who heard it (and it was always carried on most publicly in the 
presidential drawing-room on reception nights), had indirectly the bad 
effect of making M. Thiers adopt suggestions which brought him 
into perpetual conflict with the Ministére des Beaux-Arts. But the 
gravest of all the mistakes which M. Thiers committed as a ruler, 
was, that being President, he retained his seat in the Assembly as 
Member for Paris, and spoke in debates. This he ought never to 
have done. As President, living in his palace and communicating 
with the Legislature through his Ministers, he would have been 
inexpugnable ; but he chose to be his own Prime Minister, and had to 
bear the ups and downs of parliamentary warfare. 

We recollect the day on which he was overthrown, the 24th May, 
1873. The Monarchists were half afraid to depose him; the 


* Malle. Jacquemart attained celebrity by her portraits of M. Duruy 
and Marshal Canrobert. Her portrait of M. Thiers, in an ill-cut brown 
coat, and with a grim face, was not so good, but somehow M. Thiers 
took a fancy to it, probably because it gave him an expression of iron 
will quite contrary to his nature. 
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Republicans did not believe that he really meant to go. If he had 
told the Assembly that they no longer represented the nation and that 
he insisted upon an appeal to the people being made, a dissolution 
must have taken place and he would have triumphed on that occasion 
again a8 on many others. But Thiers was incensed with the 
Republicans for having elected M. Barodet, and out of patience with 
them for their general waywardness, turbulence and disobedience. 
His last speech as President was a denunciation all round, delivered 
with a strange mixture of senile captiousness and juvenile vigour, 
and quite a panic spread among the Republicans when, on the 
division which followed this speech, the Government was found to be 
ina minority of fourteen votes. M. Thiers resigned at once. He 
well knew that so far as could then be foreseen his resignation would 
be the death of the Republic, and he seems to have hoped that there 
would be a mighty demonstration of public opinion in his favour 
when his resolve become known. And there would have been such 
a demonstration if the Assembly had adjourned till the Monday after 
its vote. But the Monarchists had taken their measures so that 
there should not be a single day’s interregnum. A few weeks before, 
they had cleverly driven out M. Grévy from the Presidentship of 
the Assembly by setting up a member to defy him, and having put 
M. Buffet into the chair they had a President on whom they could 
rely. M. Buffet conducted all the proceedings of the 24th May a la 
militaire. In defiance of Republican protests three sittings were 
held, and the papers which on the morning of the 25th chronicled the 
details of M. Thiers’ resignation, reported at the same time that 
Marshal MacMahon had been elected President in his stead. 

Marshal MacMahon accepted the Presidency without any desire to 
retain it. If anything seemed certain at the time of his accession, 
it was that Legitimists and Orleanists would soon patch up their 
differences and that a vote of the Assembly would offer the crown 
to Henri V. The Ministry formed under the auspices of the Duc 
de Broglie laboured to bring about this consummation, and the 
Marshal was prepared to enforce the decrees of the Assembly what- 
ever they might be. At the same time he established his household 
at once on a semi-royal footing, as though he intended there should 
be at least a temporary Court to remind French noblemen of old times, 
and to give them a foretaste of the pomps that were coming. M. 
Thiers had been a bowrgeois President; the Marshal-Duke of 
Magenta was a grand seignewr. Under Madame Thiers’ frugal 
management the £36,000 a year allowed to the President sufficed 
amply to cover all expenses; under the Duchess de Magenta’s 
management the presidential income did not go halfway towards 
defraying outlay. The Marshal had a comfortable private fortune 
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(not equal to M. Thiers’), but he was only enabled to hold such high 
estate in his office by means of the assistance pressed upon him by 
wealthy relatives.* 

The first signs of returning splendour at the Elysée were seen in the 
liveries of the new President’s servants. Instead of black they wore 
grey and silver, with scarlet plush, hair-powder, and on gala 
occasions wigs. M. Thiers, when he went to a public ceremony, 
drove in a substantial landau, with mounted escort of the Republican 
Guard, and his friends—he never called them a suite—followed behind 
in vehicles according to their liking or means. Marshal MacMahon 
with the Duchess and their suite were always enough to fill three 
dashing landaus. These were painted in three or four shades of 
green, and lined with pearl grey satin; each would be drawn by four 
greys with postilions in grey jackets and red velvet caps; and the 
whole cavalcade was preceded and followed by outriders. Going to 
reviews, however, the Marshal of course rode, and this enabled him 
to make a grand display with his staff of aides de camp. M. Thiers 
had a military household of which his cousin General Charlemagne 
was the head; but this warrior never had much to do, and it was no 
part of his business to receive visitors. Anybody who had business 
with M. Thiers could see him without a letter of audience by simply 
sending up a card to M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire. Marshal Mac- 
Mahon, on the contrary, was as inaccessible as any king. Visitors 
to the Elysée in his time were passed from one resplendent officer to 
another till they entered the smiling presence of Vicomte Emmanuel 
d'Harcourt, the President’s secretary, and this was the ne plus ultra. 
Against journalists in particular the Marshal’s doors were inexorably 
locked. So far as a man of his good-natured temper could be said to 
hate anybody, the Duke of Magenta hated persons connected with the 
Press. For all that, he did not object altogether to newspaper tattle, 
for whilst he read the Jowrnal des Débats every evening from a 
feeling of duty, he perused the Figaro every morning for his own 
pleasure. 

The sumptuous ordinance of Marshal MacMahon’s household was 
rendered necessary in a manner by the Shah of Persia’s visit to Paris 
in 1873. It is a pity that M. Thiers was not in office when this 
constellated savage came to ravish the courts of civilized Europe by 
his diamonds and his haughtily brutish manners, for it would have 
been curious to see the little man instructing the Shah, through an 
interpreter, as to Persian history or the etymology of Oriental 
languages. In the Marshal, however, Nasr-ed-Din found a host who 

* The Duchess of Magenta is’a daughter of the Duke de Castries, and 
her family are connected by marriage with two of the richest bankers of 
Vienna. 
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exhibited just the right sort of dignity; and all the hospitalities 
given to the Shah both at Versailles and Paris—the torchlight pro- 
cession of soldiers, the gala performance at the Opera, the banquet at 
the Galerie des Glaces—were carried out on a scale that could not 
have been excelled if there had been an Emperor on the throne. In 
the course of the banquet at Versailles the Shah turned to the 
Duchess of Magenta and asked her in a few words of French, which 
he must have carefully rehearsed beforehand, why her husband did 
not set up as Emperor? The Duchess parried the question with 
asmile; but perhaps the idea was not so far from her thoughts as 
she would have had people imagine. 

Throughout the autumn of 1873 the restoration of Henri V. 
seemed so imminent that the Republican weavers of Lyons were 
employed in executing immense orders from Parisian mercers, for 
silks with lilies embroidered on them ; and a famous carriage builder 
was commissioned to make three state coaches that were to be used 
for the new King’s triumphant entry into Paris. A day came when 
the royal orb lay like a ball at the Comte de Chambord’s feet. His 
friends had decided, after long plotting, that the best thing he could 
do would be to present himself in the hall of the Assembly and be 
there saluted King by acclamation. Everything was to be in readiness 
for this coup de thédtre. The Minister of War, the Prefect of Police, 
the President himself, were all privy to the scheme. There would 
be guards on duty to crush any Republican resistance; and a whole 
army of bill-stickers would be sent forth to placard the King’s pro- 
clamations on the walls of Paris. The Comte de Chambord had 
come privately to Versailles, and one evening he paced in mental 
agony to and fro in the dining-room of his friend M. de la Rochette, 
asking himself whether he should do what his friends desired. But 
he was always Henry the Unready. He took flight in the night, and 
three days later issued that queer manifesto in which, boasting of his 
attachment to his faith and flag, he called the White Flag “le drapeau 
@Arques et d’Ivry ”—forgetting that these battles were Protestant 
victories, 

When Henri V. had committed political suicide, there was no more 
chance of a Royalist restoration; and Marshal MacMahon had to 
ask the Assembly to confirm him in the Presidency for a fixed term 
of seven years. He was not a happy man after this, for between 
the Republicans who abused him for never mentioning the word 
“Republic ” in his speeches and messages, and the Royalists who 
reproached him for not striking a cowp d'état on their behalf, he was 
sorely harassed. He hated politics, and his perceptions as to political 
necessities were always hazy. For instance, he declared that happen 
what might he would never accept M. Gambetta for his Minister ; 
and this vow naturally forced the leader of the Opportunists into a 
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position of irreconcilable enmity. Gambetta, nevertheless, evinced 
considerable tact in never agitating for the Marshal’s overthrow. 
When he pronounced his famous ultimatum, I7 faut se sowmettre ou 
se démettre just before the general election of 1877, he was only 
laying down the constitutional proposition that an elected President 
must yield to the wishes of the nation or retire; but he was not 
anxious that the Marshal should retire. He often said that it was 
highly desirable that the first Republican President should serve out 
his full term so that there might be a regular constitutional trans- 
mission of power to his successor ; and when the Marshal had, after 
all, surrendered to the Liberal party by accepting M. Dufaure as his 
Prime Minister, M. Gambetta testified his approval by attending a 
party at the Elysee. But this did little good. The Duchess of 
Magenta made her stateliest curtsey to the Republican leader; the 
Marshal gave him a civil but smileless bow, and Gambetta was glad 
to make a rapid exit from a house where he perceived that his 
presence caused more astonishment than pleasure. 

The Marshal was asked after this, whether he still persisted in 
refusing any political alliance with Gambetta. “ Unquestionably,” 
he said; “ we should not agree for an hour, then why meet at all?” 
On another occasion he said: “I don’t expect my Ministers to go to 
Mass with me, or even to shoot with me—but they must be men 
with whom I can have some common ground of conversation, and I 
shall have none with ce monsieur.” 

This connection of Mass and shooting was quite in the style of 
Charles X. At the Elysée the Marshal attended Mass every Sunday, 
and on all great festivals, in the handsome subterranean chapel 
built by M. Eugene Lacroix, the architect of the palace. He was 
always escorted by the officers of his household, sometimes by one or 
two of his Ministers. The Duchess of Magenta went to Mass every 
day, and appointed a rota of eloquent bishops, priests, and monks, to 
preach Lenten and Advent sermons before her, just like a queen. 
As for sport, the Marshal’s circumstances did not allow of his 
inviting great shooting-parties to Compiégne and Fontainebleau as 
Napoleon IIT. used to do, but he often had small parties to shoot in 
the forest of Rambouillet, and through his military secretary per- 
mission was given to a good many of his friends, principally general 
officers, to shoot in the other state forests by themselves, The 
Marshal always wore his military kepi when shooting, but he did not 
require those of his guests who were in the army to do the same. 
At the Rambouillet shooting-parties there was no etiquette beyond 
this, that precedence was given to the invités according to their 
nobiliary rank. Dukes had the pas over everybody. 

The Marshal eventually resigned in consequence of a disagreement 
with his Liberal Ministers on the subject of military appointments. 
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Throughout his presidentship, there were two points on which he 
was always intractable—army questions, and the granting of 
decorations to civilians. His Cabinet Councils used to be held in 
the Salon des Souverains at the Elysée, and generally he sat at the 
head of the table saying nothing, whilst his Ministers talked. But 
whenever they touched on the army, he took the leading part in the 
discussions, expressing his opinions in the most peremptory language, 
and he did the same as regards decorations. He did not object to 
let civilians have the Cross of the Legion of Honour, but he was 
determined to know all about the antecedents of the gentlemen whom 
his Ministers recommended for this distinction. It was of no use to 
ask his signature for the decoration of any man known to be a 
freethinker. His never-failing reply was: “A man who is not a 
Christian does not want a cross.” 

It was a really comical freak of fortune that brought M. Jules 
Grévy to succeed Marshal MacMahon. ‘The story goes that during 
the street-fighting of the Revolution of 1830, a law-student was 
kicked by one of the King’s officers, for tearing down a copy of the 
ordinances placarded on a wall. The otficer was armed, the student 
was not; so the latter ran away and lived to fight another day. 
For the officer, as it is said, was Patrice de MacMahon, and the 
law-student Jules Grévy. After this affair, M. Grévy became a 
barrister, won reputation and money by “defending journalists in 
state prosecutions, and upon the downfall of Louis Philippe was 
immediately appointed to something equivalent to a prefecture by 
the Provisional Government of the Second Republic. Next, 
his countrymen in the Jura sent him to sit in the Constituent 
Assembly, and here M. Grévy distinguished himself by proposing 
that the new Republic, which this Assembly was deputed to found, 
should have no President,—or rather that the President should be a 
mere Prime Minister, liable to be dismissed at any moment. M. Grévy 
had not cut his wisdom teeth in those days. He has since learnt to 
think that it is good for a Republic to have a President not amenable 
to sudden dismissal. 

M. Grévy is a man of talent and great moral courage, but he owes 
his rise to an uncommon faculty for holding his tongue at the right 
moment. “TI kept silent, and it was grief to me,” says the Psalmist. 
M. Grévy may have felt like other people at times, an almost in- 
comparable longing to say foolish things; but having bridled his 
tongue he was accounted wiser than many who had spoken wisely. 
Under the Empire he practised at the Bar, continued to make money, 
was elected in his turn bétonnier, or Chief Bencher as we might say, 
to the Order of Advocates, and in 1868 was returned to the Corps 
Législatif by his old electors of the Jura—in which department he 
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had by this time acquired a pretty large landed estate.* A neat, 
creaseless sort of man, with a bald head, a shaven chin and closely- 
trimmed whiskers, he looked eminently respectable. The only 
reprehersible things about him were his hat and his hands. He 
always wore a wide-awake instead of the orthodox chimney-pot, and 
he eschewed gloves. If his hands were cold he put them into the 
pockets of his pantaloons. Some pretended to desery astuteness in 
this contempt for the usages of civilized man, for the wide-awake 
is more of a Radical head-dress than a silk hat. But it 
never occurred to M. Grévy at any time since he first achieved 
success in life to regulate his apparel, his general conduct, or his 
words, in view of pleasing the Radicals. At the Revolution of the 
4th September, 1870, he was requested to become a member of the 
National Defence. No, he said; the Government must be elected 
by the nation before he could recognise it as alawful one. Through- 
out the Siege of Paris he kept repeating the same thing. Nothing 
that was being done was constitutional. “ You are one of those men 
who would make an omelette without breaking eggs,” said Gambetta 
impatiently to him at Tours. ‘“ You are not making omelettes, but a 
hash,” replied M. Grévy calmly. “All revolutions would be unjusti- 
fiable from your point of view,” continued Gambetta. ‘‘ You will die 
in the skin of an insurgent,” was all M. Grévy deigned to answer. 
The Assembly elected after the war at once chose M. Grévy for 
its Speaker, and he took up his abode in the Royal Palace, from 
which party jealousies had debarred M. Thiers. But he did not alter 
his manner of life one whit on that account. In Paris and Ver- 
sailles he was to be seen sauntering about the streets looking in 
at shop windows, dining in restaurants, or sitting outside a café 
smoking a cigar and sipping iced coffee out of a glass. He had a 
brougham, but would only use it when obliged to go long distances. 
It often happened that setting out for a drive he would alight from 
his carriage and order his coachman to follow, and for hours the 
puzzled and disgusted coachman would drive at a walking pace 
behind his indefatigable master, who took easy strides as if he were 
not in the slightest hurry. M. Grévy’s favourite evening pastime in 
those days was billiards, and it is so still. He is a first-rate player 
of the cannon game on those small French tables which have no 
pockets. He has been known to make more than one hundred 
cannons at a break, and he is sufficiently enthusiastic at the game 
to care not a button with whom he plays. Whilst he was President 
of the Assembly the man who came to play with him most often 
upon the private table of the Palace was M. Paul de Cassagnac, 


the Bonapartist. 
* At Mont-sous-Vaudrey. 
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M. Grévy made an irreproachable Speaker. Without fear or 
favour, coldly, firmly, he performed his task of keeping order over 
the unruly Legislature, and nobody could ever accuse him of unfair- 
ness. His character for justice got so well established that Marshal 
MacMahon once rendered homage to it in a way most honourable to 
them both. This was in 1877 after the General Election, which 
drove the Duc de Broglie’s last Ministry from office. A make-shift 
Cabinet had been formed, but Marshal MacMahon was being advised 
by some of his Conservative friends to dissolve the newly elected 
Chamber, and call the Duc de Broglie again to office to prepare 
another general election. He sent for M. Grévy and asked him 
point-blank: ‘“ Do you want to become President of the Republic ? ” 

“T’m not in the least ambitious of the honour,” answered M. Grévy. 

“If I were sure you would be elected in my stead I would retire,” 
continued the Marshal, “but I don’t know what would happen if I 
were to go.” 

“My strong advice to you is not to resign,” said M. Grévy, “ only 
bring an end to this crisis by choosing your Ministers out of the 
Republican majority, and you will be pleased with yourself afterwards 
in having done your duty.” 

“Well, you are an honest man, and I wish there were more like 
you,” observed the Marshal, and, having shaken hands with M. Grévy, 
he dismissed him without promising to follow his advice. But he 
did follow it the same day. 

There is one point of resemblance between M. Grévy and the 
Marshal, for M. Grévy is a keen sportsman; but in most other 
things the two differ, though in sum M. Grévy differs more from 
M. Thiers than he does from the Marshal. His manner of living 
at the Elysée is dignified without ostentation. His servants do 
not wear grey and scarlet liveries; but the arrangements of his 
household are more orderly than those of M. Thiers could ever 
be. His servants in black know well how to keep intruders at a 
distance. No mob of journalists, inventors and place-hunters calls 
to see M. Grévy in the morning. On the other hand, three or four 
times a week a great number of deputies, artists, journalists and 
officers may be seen going into the Elysée as freely as if they were 
entering a club. They do not ask to see the President or the latter’s 
secretary, M. Fourneret, but they make straight for a magnificent 
room on the ground-floor overlooking the garden, which has been 
converted into a fencing saloon, and there they find M. Daniel Wilson, 
le fils de la maison. All these habitués, who form the Court of the 
Third Republic, keep their masks, foils and flannels at the Elysée, and 
set to work fencing with each other as if they were at Gatechair’s or 
Paz’s, Presently a door opens and the President walks in. Fora 
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moment the fencing stops, the combatants all turn and salute with 
their foils, whilst the other visitors stand up. But, with a pleasant 
smile and a wave of the hand, M. Grévy bids the jousters to go on, 
and then he walks round the room, saying something to everybody, 
and inviting about half a dozen of the guests to stay with him to 
breakfast. 

M. Grévy has allowed his beard to grow of late, and he is almost 
always attired in evening clothes, with the moiré edge of his 
scarlet cordon peeping over his waistcoat. But for the rest he is 
the same unassuming man as ever, and he takes life very easily. 
Now and then the Cabinet meets at the Elysée in the Salle des 
Souverains, and he presides over it. It is worth observing that in 
this Salle there are the portraits of a dozen sovereigns of the 
nineteenth century, including Queen Victoria, but not a symbol 
of any kind to remind one that it is a Republican Government 
that sits in this room. Even the master of the house has 
more in him of the Constitutional Monarch than of the 
President. The Constitution has conferred upon him large 
powers which he never uses; he seems to keep his eye on the 
portrait of the English Queen whilst his Ministers discourse. 
Whatever papers are offered for his signature he signs, and then it 
is, Bon jour, Messieurs ; au revoir ; and while the Ministers disperse 
the President makes his way to his private apartments, where he 
finds his daughter and his grandchild, in whose company he some- 
how takes more delight than in that of statesmen. 

Now and then there is a dinner at the Elysée, twice a week at least 
there are evening receptions, and about twice in the winter there are 
grand balls. On all these occasions everything is done in the best 
possible style, and the President discharges his functions of host 
with a serenity which disarms all criticism. He says nothing much 
to anybody, but he is the same to all. If by chance he falls into 
deep conversation with any particular guest, nobody need suspect 
that state matters are being discussed. The probabilities are that 
the President will be talking about his last score at billiards and 
the next performance of his new breech-loader at Mont-sous- 
Vaudrey. Moreover, what makes M. Grévy more puzzling and 
interesting at once to those who behold him so simple in his palace, 
is the knowledge which all have, that when his time comes for 
leaving the Elysée he will walk out of it as coolly as he went in, 
without wishing that his tenancy had been longer, and certainly 
without doing anything to prolong it. His only anxieties will be 
to see that his favourite cues and his gun-case suffer no damage at 
the door. 
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Che Mad Car. 


“TreLL me, my dear La Harpe, what shall I do with that madman, 
my son? I am at this date the arbitress of Europe. I can, 
without obstacle, undertake at my pleasure the conquest of Asia, 
and renew the Empire of the East. I am Empress of all the 
regions of the North. But what will become of my empire should 
I let him be my successor ?” 

The speaker was Catherine the Great; and the “madman” 
referred to was the Czar Paul, spoken of as Paul I. 

Historians, however, may allow the ordinal number to drop; his 
name is too full of evil omen in the chronicles of the House of 
Romanoff ever to be revived at the baptismal font. It was by 
such prognostications of eventual disaster from the sovereignty 
of her son that Catherine prepared the Court for his exclusion 
from the throne; and had her wits rallied sufficiently during the 
apoplectic fit in which she died, to enable her to communicate her 
will by articulate speech, the history of Russia would have been 
less a register of cruelties and crimes than it is. It is whispered 
that the members of the Holstein-Gottorp branch of the Romanoff 
dynasty, so called because Peter III., Catherine’s husband, was 
born Prince of that duchy, show signs of mental aberration at the 
age of forty-one. 

Child of some casual sire, this “ unbeautifulest of Czars,” as 
Carlyle calls him, had a progenitrix, but no mother. From the 
hour of his birth he was flung almost as a waif into the arms of 
the officials of the Court, and left pretty much to take whatever 
moral and mental mould they chose to impress on him. Till he 
reached his forty-third year he moved about his mother’s Court 
overlooked, jostled, humiliated ; there, indeed, after his marriage, 
he seldom presented himself except when some state pageantry 
called him. The apparition of her son at Court recalled too vividly 
to Catherine’s memory the record of her crimes to be welcome. 
The murderess of her husband sat on the throne of her son; and 
as she had wronged the latter too deeply to forgive him, she 
resolved to punish him for clinging to existence by making it as 
miserable as possible. Spies dogged his every step; snubs rebuked 
every assertion of his position and prerogatives as heir to the 
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crown; poverty kept him powerless for plotting treason, or even 
acquiring popularity. Catherine took his children from him as 
soon as they were born; when he wanted to see them he had to 
bribe their nurses and fawn upon their attendants ; or, when these 
expedients failed, to solicit the intercession of his mother’s para- 
mour. Once for a whole year at a stretch he was denied access 
to them, because he refused to truckle to the Countess Schouvaloff, 
Catherine’s intention being to declare her grandson Alexander her 
successor. She refused to let Paul acquire experience in the art 
of government; he would have no practical need for such know- 
ledge. And though she appointed him High Admiral of Russia, 
he was forbidden to visit the fleet he commanded, and informed 
that his nomination was only to justify him in wearing the uniform. 
Two admirals having one day presented themselves at his palace 
clad in a new naval costume, the Grand Duke pretended not to 
recognise them, and obliged them to declare their rank. 

_ “Oh, yes, but I did not know you in that funny dress. What 
is ib?” 

“This, your Imperial Highness, is the costume of the new 
naval corps.” 

“ Absurd! remember that I am Lord High Admiral and I have 
never heard of it. Don’t let me see you in that uniform again.” 

The two officers reported the conversation to the Empress. 
“Go,” said she, “in that same dress and visit the Grand Duke 
to-morrow, and tell him that it is by my express orders you have 
returned so soon, in spite of his prohibition, to pay your respects.” 

Paul complained bitterly of the indignities to which he was 
subjected. Zuboff in early life was a subordinate officer of the 
Guard ; he sportively hit the Grand Duke’s favourite dog on the 
head ; it ran howling and bleeding to its master. Paul demanded 
that he should be punished for his cruelty, when Catherine 
interposed in his behalf. 

“Ah,” exclaimed the Grand Duke in a burst of rage and 
humiliation, “everything that I have, everything thai I love, 
is an object of hatred. I have but one dog, and they want to 
kill it.” 

A few years later Zuboff became Catherine’s lover, and Paul 
had to do obeisance to the soldier he once wished to knout. 

Paul retorted on his mother after her death, and expressed the 
hatred which he dared not breathe during her life by heaping 
insults on her name and memory. He stopped the public works 
on which she was engaged, canals, highways, and townships. 
He recalled her armies and made peace with her enemies. He 
dismissed her favourites, and invited back to Court the friends 
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and companions of his father. As an affront to her memory he 
issued a ukase declaring Ekaterinoslay no longer a seat of local 
government, Her friends who wore rings engraved with her 
name and the date of her death, were obliged to discard them 
and provide others with the motto, “Paul consoles me,” and a 
foreign society of wealthy Russians, who proposed to erect a 
monument to her name, were warned that such a procedure would 
be viewed at St. Petersburg with displeasure. 

With imperial logic Paul further avenged his wrongs on the 
hearts and flesh of his wives. Retributive justice demanded that 
some representative of the sex should expiate the cruelties of his 
mother, and Paul naturally found it most handy to make his own 
partners in life the victims, The brutalised son was a brutal 
husband. There was no force in the spirit within him to lift 
him superior to the circumstances without him; he took the 
character which events and his lot in life gave him. Tyran- 
nised from above, Paul tyrannised those beneath him; in all 
Russia, till his mother died, there was only one so situated, only 
one whom he could mock, and torture, and trample on—his wife ; 
and she, only because she did not dare to tell. His first wife was 
a daughter of the Landgrave of Hesse-Darmstadt. Her mother 
received from Catherine an invitation to St. Petersburg, and to 
bring her three unmarried daughters with her. Satisfied that 
neither of them had any character to speak of, or was likely to 
be prolific in ideas, treasonable or otherwise, Catherine com- 
manded Paul to wive one of the stock. His connoisseurship 
selected “the middle one, who did not behave well nor live long.” 
The young lady was of the German type of beauty, with a placid 
expression on her not very intellectual face ; amiable and gentle, 
the amiability being rather a negative than a positive quality, 
due to inanition of nature, and not to any deliberate preference 
of the will. The poor thing lived with her rough husband for 
only a year; she died in child-bed unlamented except possibly 
by a loving heart or two in her far German home. 

Paul’s second wife was the Princess Dorothy of Wurtemberg, 
re-christened, on her admission into the Imperial household, and 
the Russian Church, Mary of Holstein-Romanoff. The marriage 
was a triumph of the diplomacy of Frederick the Great, whose 
interest it was to secure near the ear of the future sovereign of 
Russia, one well-disposed towards his realm. The elevation of 
his grand-niece was due to his crafty wire-pulling. Frederick 
even cajoled the Czarina to have the betrothal in Berlin—a 
reversal of all the traditions of Romanoff haughtiness. The 
nuptials were solemnised at St. Petersburg in 1776, the thrifty 
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Prussian King rejoicing to be saved the expense of the festivities. 
It was the union of the monster of the isle of Sycorax, and Miranda ; 
but, far from peopling the palaces of Russia with “hosts of Calibans,” 
it resulted in the handsomest ruling race to be found in Europe. 
What comments must have passed through the minds of the 
marriage-guests as they gazed on the faces and forms of the high 
contracting parties; the pinched, apish visage and dwarfed figure 
of the bridegroom, and the tall stateliness and sweet beauty of 
the bride. Paul, it is said, was the ugliest man in his empire— 
would have been voted repulsive even by his Calmuck subjects, 
and whom the Calmucks vote ugly must be ugly indeed. When 
he visited Paris in 1782, the crowds, appalledjby,his looks, forget 
to shout “Long live the Czarovitch,” and cried with unanimous 
voice, “ Mon Dieu! How ugly he is!” Baron Grimm, Catherine's 
literary agent in Paris, wrote that Paul had the sense to laugh, 
pleasantly observing to the French King that$his subjects were 
as frank and candid as they were polite and{mannerly. Others 
found it safer not to see the Czar’s unloveliness, That his 
subjects might lack language adequate to satirise or describe 
his looks, he issued a ukase obliterating the words “bald” and 
“snub” from the Russian lexicon, leaving his scalp and nose 
indescribable ; and the coin issued from the mint bore no image 
of the Czar’s person, but the meaningless quotation, “Not unto 
us, not unto us, but to Thy name.” 

The French versifiers, giving Minerva no rest, once more re- 
incarnated her in Paul’s second wife, expressing their sincere 
conviction that all the previous manifestations of the goddess were 
impostures. And “a daughter of the gods” she seems to have 
been; “divinely tall and most divinely fair ;”: long-suffering and 
docile ; with a fascination and manner and presence which for a 
short period humanised her husband. Her influence over him 
however was due to some communicated charm rather than to any 
intuition and aim of the understanding ; for her mind was of the 
sentimental type, with little back-bone of ideas‘to give it cohesion 
and force. Mary’s patience, mildness, submission to her husband’s 
wildest wishes ,and commands, were too lethargic to be classified 
as virtues; they were constitutional, not moral. Her tastes and 
amusements, it need hardly be said, were of the dilettante and 
time-killing type; Catherine would not have permitted any other 
had Mary’s abilities been adequate to anything better. Her 
most serious function in life was to serve as a landmark in 
her husband’s amateur soldierings; for Catherine had sent him 
a regiment or two to drill in his own mysterious way. These 
poor men were marched and counter-marched in all directions at 
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once without rhyme or reason, according to the vagaries of Paul’s 
mind, which was as undisciplined as the winds. Often the re- 
sponsible officers were left by the bewildered and muddle-headed 
- commander to extricate the soldiers from bog and morass as best 
they might ; they have even been known in their dire extremity to 
feign a fit of colic as the only method to liberate themselves from 
their entanglements, leaving the troops to make their way home as 
rabble. On the occasion of these reviews and marchings, Mary 
and her ladies were posted on some eminence, to serve as a 
rallying-point should confusion emerge; and there they have been 
known to stand, mid snow and wet and biting blast, from five in 
the morning till the setting sun, the dread of arrest and punish- 
nent forbidding them to desert their post. Such was her life as 
Grand Duchess. Her children were all with their grandmother 
at Court, whither Mary annually went to be confined, returning to 
Gatschina after her recovery, bereft of her children. The domestic 
instinct was strong in her heart, yet she lived a stranger to home 
and its sanctities till Catherine’s death re-united her to her 
children, to whom their mother was little more than a name and a 
tradition. A kindlier Providence ministered to her for a while on 
her husband’s elevation to the throne. Fortune communicated to 
Paul’s boorish heart a touch of gentleness and chivalry ; and with 
the education of her family to attend to, with pin-money equal to 
the impulses of her generous sympathies, and with a society 
around her befitting her rank, the afternoon of Mary’s life seemed 
full of golden promise. It was a deceptive after-summer. The 
horrible suspicion began to haunt Paul’s mind that Mary might 
repeat the crimes of Catherine, She had to stand as a sentinel 
over every glance of her eye, every motion, every smile. One 
day observing her in quiet conference with Prince Kouraki, Paul 
went up to her and, in the hearing of the Court, addressed her: 
“Madam, you want to make yourself friends and repeat the part 
of Catherine ; but I warn you, you won’t find a Peter the Third in 
me.” Spies beset her path ; frequently when seen in apparent 
confidential talk with any one, she was arrested and a guard placed 
on her bed-chamber. Her looks, conversation and society were 
regulated by an imperial order; a ukase issued daily named who 
was to ride out with her, to take her to dinner, to constitute her 
society for the day. At last a titled dwarf was appointed to hang 
on all her motions with the observance of a lover or a spy. 
Whosoever did Mary a service was registered an enemy of the 
Empire ; and the victim of the Czar’s ill-will on whose behalf she 
ventured a word of intercession was ordained to instant death in 
the prison, or distant death in Siberia. “ What, madam,” said he 
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on such an occasion, “dare you interrupt me in the discharge of 
my duty. You forget, madam, that I am the Emperor. I will 
make you remember it, however;” and she got a few hours’ 
seclusion under guard to impress the fact on her memory. 

To the imperial pair there were born four sons and six 
daughters, all distinguished for their stateliness and personal 
beauty, with the exception of the Grand Duke Constantine, who was 
even uglier than his father, and whose grimaces and pranks made 
him the buffoon of the family. Some subtle play of flesh and 
spirit, “some peculiar mystic grace had made them only the 
children of their mother, and heaped the whole inherited sin on 
that huge scapegoat of the race ; all, all upon the brother ”—that 
brother whom Catherine the Great named after the city on the 
Bosphorus, the Russian capital of the future. The first and third 
sons were afterwards celebrated in history as the Czars Alexander 
and Nicholas ; the second, Constantine, preferred a life of luxurious 
and uxorious sloth to the cares of state, and surrendered his 
rights to the throne in favour of his younger brother. Even 
malignant gossipers admit that the daughters of the imperial 
house were the finest-looking and most handsome women in 
Russia. Paul’s apologists, while admitting his great defects of 
character, extenuate them and claim a balance to the good on the 
plea that he left them free to wed as they loved. 

The wise conduct of the Emperor on his accession was hailed 
by a surprised people as the harbinger of a beneficent reign. In 
his youth there had been evidence of the existence of good 
qualities in his nature. Fate, however, had denied him the 
opportunity of evincing them. The neglect and cruelty of his 
mother had spoiled his temper and character. It was therefore 
with open-mouthed and wide-eyed surprise that St. Petersburg 
saw its dread of a lawless and eccentric despotism quelled. His 
first duty as Emperor was to the dead. He disentombed the 
corpse of his sire from the outcast’s grave into which his mother 
had huddled it. He re-united in the funeral march and in the 
mausoleum the imperial pair whom in life sin and madness had 
divided. There was an element of retributive justice in the 
decree which made his father’s murderers precede the bier to the 
tomb; had he been gifted with prevision he would have known 
that it was followed by his own. He instituted a diligent search 
through foreign lands for his father’s friends, and invited them 
back to St. Petersburg, where honours and offices awaited them; 
on their arrival he led them to his own private apartments to 
show them the eidolon of their murdered patron, dug out of some 
forgotten lumber-room where it had been hidden when Catherine 
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ordered all the portraits of her husband to be burned under pain 
of death. Remembering how he himself had eaten the bread of 
bitterness and contempt during the late reign, the Emperor 
/ summoned his son to aid him in the government of the Empire, 
and entrusted him with an important military command. He 
annulled the conscription which his dying mother had proclaimed 
—his aim as a sovereign, he said, would be to play the part of a 
pacificator ; and so averse was he to the shedding of blood, and so 
possessed by the sophistry that the men who make the quarrels 
should be the men to fight, that he challenged all the sovereigns 
and premiers of Europe to meet him and his chancellor in mortal 
combat, pair after pair, and settle a dispute fomented by them, in 
which none of their subjects had any interest. He reversed the 
financial policy of his mother, cancelling the stupid ukase by 
which one rouble was endowed with the purchasing power of 
two. He went in person to the prison where the Polish patriot, 
Kosciusko, was detained, and set him free, giving him the means 
of decent maintenance. And his subjects saw with a thrill of 
joy the reversal of Catherine’s cosmopolitan policy and the 
inauguration of a national one—the dismissal of foreigners (whom 
asa class he heartily hated) from lucrative posts, and their re- 
placement by fellow-countrymen. The new reign was hailed with 
the patriot shout, “ Russia for the Russians!” 

But these halcyon days were short-lived. There is a dual 
nature in all men; and in the Czar the bad and disordered mind 
soon recovered its ascendency over the temperate and just one, 
and never lost it again. He became known among his subjects, 
and to the universe, as the Mad Czar. It was the policy of Count 
Pahlen, his favourite, and afterwards the ring-leader of his 
assassins, to make his master appear as insane as possible; he 
encouraged him in his vagaries. There never was a man more 
uncertain, timid and capricious, possessed alternately by the 
fiends and the angels; in one moment he would be found con- 
signing, without any obvious cause, the noblest of his subjects to 
disgrace and exile; the next you might see him with tears in his 
eyes benignly bending over some wounded soldier in the military 
hospital. As the years went on these latter moods of tenderness 
became fewer; he grew suspicious, bitter and restless, the un- 
happiest man in his vast empire. Wherever he looked he saw 
treason and disorder. What he saw was but himself. 

His mistress, Madame Chevalier, would bargain with you for a 
few roubles to get your enemy banished to Siberia; her method of 
procedure was to suggest to the Czar that the object of your hate 
was of the stuff of which conspirators are made. On one occasion 
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when Paul was sneering at the quality of his soldiers, the Grand 
Duke Alexander interposed a word of defence ; the half-intoxicated 
Czar poured forth a torrent of vituperation, and ended by telling 
his son that he might convince himself of the truth of his stric- 
tures by sounding the alarm at midnight ; “ Not a man,” said he, 
* will respond with ordinary promptitude.” Alexander requested 
the order in writing. And when in the dead of the night the 
bells of the city rang out, and the call-to-arms was sounded, 
summoning the frightened inhabitants from their beds and the 
soldiers from their barracks, and precipitating the imperial valets 
on the apartments of the sleeping Czar to awake him and tell him 
of the tumult of the streets, Paul, forgetting in his sober moments 
the frenzy of his drunken ones, thought the revolution had come 
at last. Saddling his horse, he galloped madly towards Gatschina. 
In the distance behind him he heard the gallop of his pursuers’ 
horses—pursuers and possibly murderers, whispered Fear,—one 
of them outstripping the rest and gaining rapidly upon him. It 
was the Grand Duke. Explanations followed ; the written order 
was produced ; and father and son returned to St. Petersburg 
together. 

Shortly after Paul’s accession to the throne he arrogated to 
himself omniscience and infallibility. He could not be deceived, 
and he could not be mistaken. By intuition he detected the sins 
and thoughts of his courtiers, who, indeed, found it lucrative to 
confess their designs against the state on the plea that darkness 
could not hide them from Paul, occasionally inventing misde- 
meanours when they were at a pinch for real ones. The plea of 
innocence of any crime of which the Czar charged you, headed the 
list of crimes. Infallibility fitted Paul to be an authority in all 
departments of life and thought. Theology, war, man-millinery, 
philology, church ritual, etiquette, saddlery, architecture, education 
—felt in turn the touch of his reforming hand. By a ukase he 
evangelised the lapsed masses of Russia in a day, filling the churches 
with worshippers, and the confessionals with penitents whose 
devotion and remorse were fired by visions of the knout; the local 
authorities were instructed to march the reputed libertines of their 
districts to church in procession between two rows of soldiers. One 
of his philological reforms was the suppression of the French 
word magasin. Paul had observed how quickly the premises of the 
once humble dealer graduated from a shop to a warehouse, and he 
ordered the ostentatious word to be effaced from the sign-board, 
and the homely one to be restored. The vocable, “ revolution,” 
also wafted across the nations from hated France, and laden with 
odours unfragrant to autocratic nostrils, excited his bitterest 
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enmity ; the astronomers of St. Petersburg were enjoined to find 
another word to describe the movements of the stars. ‘“ Liberty ” 
gave place to “ permission.” In his tender, fatherly solicitude for 
the welfare of the youths of the nobility, he recalled them from 
the schools and universities of France and Germany, under 
penalty of outlawry and confiscation. As a further security that 
nothing unclean should enter holy Russia, Paul decreed that no 
French newspaper should cross her celestial boundaries. All 
books, periodicals, newspapers, catalogues, imported into St. 
Petersburg had to be submitted to a committee of inspection to 
be purged of political improprieties, and the rebel’s doom befel 
the wretch who tried to run this blockade, and import contra- 
band ideas. He had the wit to discern in the art of printing the 
enemy of autocracy; he waged a ceaseless warfare with the 
press, which, clothed with the shoes of swiftness, and the cloak of 
darkness, evaded capture, and walked abroad, undermining the 
peasant’s simple faith in the Divine Right of czars. There were 
only three printing establishments tolerated within his dominions, 
and their exclusive function was to print State-papers, hymns, 
and school-books ; and the only science he encouraged was the 
“science ” of heraldry. 

The issue of an imperial decree forbidding the wearing of round 
hats, frock-coats, vests without sleeves, and pantaloons, was 
supposed to be a means of gratifying a grudge Paul bore towards 
Englishmen. His aversion to round hats seems to have been 
constitutional. It was more expedient that the hateful garment 
should be proscribed than that the tranquillity of a Czar should 
be disturbed. The sudden apparition of crowds of bare-headed 
gentlemen on the streets of St. Petersburg announced the new 
decree ; wherever a round hat appeared it was snatched by 
ambushed policemen, and the muscular pedestrian who ventured 
to repel the assault and knock down the thief was carried before 
the guard and fined. The combative Englishman was of course 
the chief actor in these street-broils. By the influence of 
Sir Charles Whitworth, the ukase, so far as it affected foreigners, 
was modified; the chief of the police was instructed not to 
confiscate the head-dress, but to detain its wearer till evidence 
was produced that he was not a Russian either by birth or 
naturalisation. Paul’s hatred of hats was of old standing. While 
Grand Duke and living at Gatschina, he saw a workman wearing 
one. He caused the man to be brought before him, and ad- 
ministered to him a lecture on his indecent attire. Turning to 
the Grand Duchess, Paul asked for some pins, and raising the 
flaps of the round hat transformed it into a cocked one, and 
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ordered the workman to wear it so, till it was past service. 
The ukase caused a run on the shops for head-dresses that were 
not a civil offence ; and as the stock was soon exhausted people had 
to walk the streets bareheaded, or batter their hats into another 
category. An ambassador who ventured to laugh too loudly at 
these eccentricities had his passports returned. Paul paid the 
dress of Englishmen the compliment of a special police decree. 
The costume he enjoined was a three-cornered hat, a long queue 
with a curl at the end of it, a single-breasted coat and vest, 
buckles instead of latches at the knee-breeches and the shoes, 
On one occasion, seeing one of the hated race wearing long 
boots, he sent some policemen to cut them into the size of shoes; 
but as the man refused to be reformed, they dragged the boots off 
and left him to go home in his stockings. It is written some- 
where that a lady at Court provoked the Imperial displeasure 
by wearing her hair too low at the neck; and that as a punish- 
ment she was ordered into close confinement and fed on bread 
and water. Again, an English servant was dragged from a 
sledge and caned on the street for wearing too thick a neck- 
cloth. The inhabitants of St. Petersburg fled in all directions 
when they saw the Czar’s carriage in the distance, only to be 
followed by mounted Cossacks who brought them back, and 
compelled them to prostrate themselves in the mud before His 
Majesty. A short-sighted Englishman, who pleaded defective 
vision when asked why he had skulked down a back lane, was 
ordered to wear spectacles. He was known in the capital ever 
afterwards as “the gentleman who wore spectacles by ukase.” 
The costume of cabmen was not beneath the Czar’s notice; 
he wanted them, among other things, to shave their long beards, 
and as many of them objected to part with a single hair, the 
struggling culprits had to be held by one police official while 
another shaved them. The method of harnessing horses was 
also regulated by law; the new decree made the fortunes of 
the saddlers of the capital. Ten days were allowed the nobility 
and gentry to provide themselves with the prescribed equip- 
ments ; after which the traces of every carriage harnessed in the 
forbidden fashion were cut; for a time the streets were littered 
with disabled vehicles. Thereafter silence reigned; the crack of 
the whip and the voice of the coachman were unheard, till the 
new caparisons were ready. Another ukase swept the streets of 
the aristocracy and fashion of Russia; it was that which revived 
prostration. As the Imperial carriage passed, the pedestrian had 
to plump down on his knees, and the equestrian and charioteer to 
alight and do similar homage, amid the snow and slush and mud; 
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and the vengeance of an autocrat overtook the infidel who 
neglected his duty. When the Czar held a Drawing-room the 
subject who did not imprint a resonant kiss on the Imperial hand, 
or whose knee alighted gingerly on the floor, was taught by a 
cuff that sounds that reverberated through the hall were needed 
to certify to the genuineness of the osculation and genuflexion. 
And as an ambassador when writing him omitted one of the usual 
titles of the Czar, Paul spent a few weeks in elaborating the 
name by which he was to be addressed. He declared that, 
“by the assisting grace of God,” his name was Paul, Emperor 
and Autocrat of some half-dozen territories, Czar of as many 
more, lord and grand prince of some three dozen kingdoms, ruler 
of numerous nationalities, lord paramount of several dependencies, 
heir of Norway, Duke of Sleswick-Holstein, &c., &c.—all amplified 
over three or four pages of foolscap. Paul invited his subjects to 
submit their wrongs and grievances to him in writing, taking 
care that his titles were correctly recited in their petitions. 
He announced that he would examine and answer every com- 
munication in person; and in the court of the palace he fixed a 
receiving pillar, of which he kept the key. Though every day of 
the week had been lengthened into a month, and every hour into 
a day, Paul ‘could never have read the prayers of the petitions 
though he had omitted the title. Every day each of his three 
secretaries had a hamper and a hat filled with letters. “Oh, 
God!” exclaimed the overwhelmed monarch, as visions of the 
replies he would have to write passed before him. The nature of 
the majority of the petitions may be guessed from one of them: 
that of an old woman whose cow had died, and who begged 
“the father of his people” to replace it. 

Carried away by some new will-o’-the-wisp, Paul grew tired 
of redressing wrongs, and handed the communications over to 
the officials to mete out law as before, according to the counsel 
of their own bribed wills. 

Paul’s horses were admonished and chastised if they forgot the 
respect due to their owner. Once he convened an extempore 
court of justice on the streets to try a horse which had just 
stumbled with him; the brute—the ridden one—was sentenced 
to receive fifty lashes, and after the castigation it was rebuked by 
the riding one: “That, sir, is for having stumbled with the 
Emperor.” While flourishing his cane in one of his uncontrol- 
lable fits of anger, he accidentally struck the branch of a lustre, 
and broke it. Indignant at the lustre interposing itself as 
an obstacle in its way, he attacked it in right earnest, and 
beat it to powder. His reply to General Dumouriez is worth 
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reproducing. The general having absented himself from Court 
one day, Paul asked him if he had been unwell. “No, Sire, but 
one of the most important persons of your Court having asked me 
to dinner, I could not refuse him.” 

“Sir,” replied the Czar, “I would have you know that there is 
no person of importance here except me and the person I am 
speaking to, and he only so long as I am speaking to him.” 

As Czar, Paul had a vaster field in which to practise the 
military buffooneries of Gatschina. The day after his accession, 
the palace was littered with designs for new military dresses, 
hats, caps, cockades, wigs, boots, gaiters, belts, boxes of grease 
and other ointments, and all the various articles of a soldier’s 
toilet. His reforms were such as would suggest themselves 
to the minds of a haberdasher and perfumer. It was this that 
gave the sting to old Suwarrow’s sarcasm, “ Hair-powder is not 
gunpowder; curls are not cannon; queues are not bayonets.” 
The Czar established a grand parade every morning in the 
courts of the palace, and the gouty, asthmatic, grey heroes of 
many a campaign were obliged to stand shivering and bare- 
headed in the bitter blast, attendant on a mad little gentleman, 
who, unfurred and uncovered himself, would allow of no effemi- 
nacy in any of his staff. They had to follow the example of 
their chief, who kept his blood in circulation by flapping his arms 
and stamping his heels. Occasionally some soldier of exceptional 
ungainliness of movement, and clownishness of aspect, would 
catch the Emperor’s eye ; the poor man would be summoned from 
the ranks into the Imperial presence, and subjected to a special 
drill: the Emperor would grip the head between his hands, and 
poise it properly on the shoulders, smartly rapping the man’s ears 
if the stiff joints forced it to revert back to its accustomed seat. 
Then the soldier would be cuffed under the chin that momentum 
might be given to the head to raise it to its proper elevation, or a 
reactionary knock would fall downwards on the nose if the 
momentum of force had proved too great. Drill went on in this 
fashion from early dawn to the close of day ; the Emperor took his 
meals on a balcony of the palace, with a field-glass beside him, 
through which he occasionally scanned the soldiers. If any 
slovenliness of dress caught his eye, Paul despatched an aide-de- 
camp with orders to the misdemeanant to put on a more 
intelligent look, or to button another button of his coat; and if 
the improvement consequent on these instructions was not 
satisfactory, the ire of the Czar would at once kindle; he would 
proceed to the spot blowing, as was his wont when the furies were 
in his spirit, from his under-lip against the tip of his short, 
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cocked nose, and administer a caning to the culprit—officer or 
private. The armies of Prussia and Austria were recruited by 
Russian deserters. 

“The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church ”—the 
tyrannies of Paul were the foster-mothers of conspiracies. In 
Russia the Czars grow their own treasons. At their table there 
ever sits, and behind their backs there ever skulks, the shadow 
feared of man. Paul in his last years guarded against the former 
by cohabiting in a kitchen of the palace with a fat cook, who 
dressed and shared his food; and poison was baulked of its prey. 
There remained the stiletto of the assassin to outwit; and it is 
difficult for a man who has no friend in this world, and whose path 
through life is belted on either side by remorseless and crafty foes, 
to walk invulnerable to its close. In the palace of St. Michael, 
which he had built by the express order of the Archangel—for 
Paul’s pure and holy temper had qualified him to establish direct 
relations with heaven—the Czar was butchered. His foes were of 
his own household. Pahlen, his favourite, was the mind of the 
conspiracy; he hushed the presages of danger which visited his 
master’s soul the very evening before the base deed was done. 
The sense of solemnity which oppressed Paul’s spirit made him 
tenderer than was his wont to wife and child. At midnight he 
was waked by a shout of treason. Desisting from a futile attempt 
to escape, Paul turned like a wolf on the twenty braves, whom 
his benefactions had made his most implacable foes, filled as they 
were with fears that the riches erratically given might be as 
erratically withdrawn. Zuboff told him to stop his railing and 
reproaches, and to surrender, and trust for pardon to the clemency 
of the Emperor Alexander. The phraseology of the summons 
goaded him into unreasoning fury; he struck at Zuboff with his 
sword; he was like to have vanquished the whole band, when 
General Benningsen exclaimed that it was death either to him or 
them; and in a few minutes Paul fell fighting valiantly to the 
last breath. The conspirators tied a sash firmly round his neck 
to impart a livid hue to his face; and in the archives of Russia it 
is written that the Emperor Paul died of apoplexy. In the room 
immediately beneath this chamber of horrors waited the Emperor 
Alexander, expecting every moment the obeisance of his dethroned 
father; he had just read the deed of abdication which the con- 
spirators had pledged themselves to make Paul sign. Alexander 
tore his hair, and raved and refused to be comforted when he was 
told that the sword and not the pen had made the throne of Russia 
vacant. It is said that among the murderers there was one like 


to the Grand Duke Constantine, and that Paul’s last words were 
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a revival of the old Roman reproach: ‘And you too, my 
Constantine !” 

French gossipers descant on the cleverness Paul showed when, 
under the incognito of Count of the North, he visited Paris. The 
Russian lout blossomed into genius amid the warmth of the 
southern climate. Graceful and gracious sayings fell from his 
lips, which all who wish can read for themselves in the society 
letters of the times. So does it always happen with those whom 
French littérateurs delight to honour. It is to be feared, however, 
that the language of growling was more familiar to Paul’s lips 
than the language of politeness. His spirit inhabited the region 
of storms. Under happier auspices the name of Paul might have 
been placed on the roll-call of the beneficent rulers of Europe, 
though not among the great. As it was, the universe probably 
held few whose existence could have been more easily dispensed 
with. He was born, he married, he begot children, he tormented 
others, and was a torment to himself, he died: and that was all. 
The epigram stuck on the walls of the Cathedral of St. Isaac, 
the building of which was begun in marble by Catherine, and 
finished in brick by her son, describes the contrasted worth of the 
two reigns: 


* An emblem in these walls behold 
Both of this reign and of the past; 
This brick, while marble was the last.” 








A Mysterious Dwelling. 


Turrty years have rolled away since I established myself as a notary 
in the old maritime and commercial city of — , Where my 
maternal grandfather, and great-grandfather—influential merchants— 
had dwelt for the previous fifty years. The house I had selected for 
a residence was situated between two others, totally unlike each other. 
On one side stood a picturesque, cheery habitation, resounding with 
children’s merry voices ; on the other, a massive and gloomy dwell- 
ing, whose narrow, hermetically-sealed windows displayed a goodly 
array of spiders’ webs. The paint on its walls and on its entrance 
door had long since disappeared. The bronze handle and the lion’s- 
head knocker were covered with verdigris. Although situated in 
the centre of a bustling thoroughfare, this house remained silent as 
death. All through the day the stillness was unbroken, no signs of 
life were visible within; but at night, when all else was at rest, 
rumour said that something moved about its rooms. 

At the back of the house a long building jutted out into the garden. 
The upper portion of this wing—the only part I could see, in conse- 
quence of an unusually high wall which divided the two properties— 
was pierced by a row of large windows. I made up my mind that 
this had once been a ballroom, for when the sun shone full upon the 
dusky windows, silken draperies, faded and threadbare, were distinctly 
visible. 

It was commonly supposed that this mysterious dwelling was 
inhabited by a very old woman named Jansen, the widow of a 
wealthy merchant who had been dead many years. People believed 
in the existence of Madame Jansen, although no one had ever seen 
her. More than once in the early morning, before the work-day life 
had begun in the busy city, an old woman, who sold edibles at the 
street corner, had been seen to knock at the door of the deserted 
house. On these occasions the door opened on the chain, a wrinkled 
hand and arm protruded into the old woman’s basket to take what 
was needed, and then the arm was withdrawn, the door closed softly, 
and all was silent as before. 

These rumours served to heighten the mystery immensely. My 
vocation as notary often took me among people who professed fo 
know a great deal about Sievart Jansen and his widow; and these 
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stoutly maintained that Madame Jansen was dead, that she had only 
survived her husband a few months, and that she lay buried at his 
side. I once had occasion to search the archives of the Tribunal. 
In my search I stumbled across Madame Jansen’s will, duly signed 
and sealed according to the legal formula. I saw at a glance by this 
document that my suspicions had been correct, and that Madame 
Jansen was not only still living, but had dealings with the outer 
world. It was only by idle gossip that she had been buried all these 
years. 

According to custom, my wife and I called on a Monsieur and 
Madame Vorbist, who lived on our right. Our conversation seemed 
naturally to turn in the direction of the occupant of the house on 
my left; and after saying that I considered it unsociable to avoid 
an uninviting-looking dwelling, both my wife and myself said that 
we intended to pay our respects in that direction also. At these 
words my friends laughed in our faces. 

“ You will never get in there,” said Monsieur Vorbist, “for years, 
I believe, no one has crossed the threshold. The old lady keeps 
house all by herself, no one knows how; and even if you contrived 
to force an entrance, your politeness would be ill requited.” 

“But,” I observed, “I am informed, on unimpeachable authority, 
that she gives a quarter of her fortune to the town, and the remainder 
to a local charity. Such generosity raises her high in my esteem; 
she cannot be wholly unapproachable.” 

My neighbour shook his head dubiously. 

“That may be true,” said he, at length, “for she had her hands 
tied by her husband’s will. But, after all, what is this charity? 
The object of her generosity is an institution which pauperises and 
makes worthless those who might otherwise become useful citizens. 
This richly-endowed charity is for old soldiers and sailors, and the in- 
stitution is so shamefully managed, that if benefits only the most idle 
and dissolute. Its foundation is due to a brother and sister who 
were both wealthy. The brother was a retired major, and I never 
heard much good of him ; the sister was the widow of a sea captain. 
They had no children, and spent the last few years of their lives in a 
large house situated on an eminence beyond the North Gate. You 
may still see, in front of that house, groups of these pensioners, 
carousing with shameless impudence on the proceeds of a charity to 
which they have no just claim; and if you care to watch them, you 
will see them drink, and will hear them swear at harmless folk, in a 
manner which disgusts all respectable people. It is to such a crew 
that the bulk of your neighbour’s fortune is devoted.” 

I felt indignant at this waste of precious bounty, and only hoped 
that the description was overdrawn. At the same time the myste- 
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rious benefactress became more and more interesting to me, and I 
resolved to make her acquaintance. 

“The old lady must be a character indeed! I think we will risk a 
visit,” said I, laughing. 

“We wish you every success,” said Monsieur and Madame Vorbist, 
and so we parted. 
* * * * * *~ 

We were not admitted. In response to our knock the house door 
opened just far enough to insert a hand, but there it stopped, held 
fast by the chain on the inside. I tapped again, and heard the 
echoes die away in the long passages. Just as I was on the point of 
knocking for the third time, my wife checked me. 

“Don’t you see that everybody is laughing at us ?” 

And, in truth, so it was. The’ passers-by seemingly enjoyed our 
discomfiture, and had many pleasant things to say to each other at 
our expense. 

* * * * * * 

The summer was drawing to a close. Autumn had begun to 
whisper of the dread things in store for us. One day my wife and I 
went down into the garden to collect the apples which lay scattered 
about the grass. After a time I set a ladder against a fruit-laden 
tree, which I proceeded to mount, while my wife steadied with her 
foot and hand the somewhat rickety contrivance. The tree stood 
close beside the high wall which separated our garden from the 
Jansen property. Just as I was ascending, I heard a noise as of a 
stone thrown against the wall, at the same moment our tortoise- 
shell cat came floundering helplessly down, and crouched tremblingly 
at our feet. I was so much surprised at signs of life issuing from a 
garden where hitherto silence had only been broken by the faint 
rustling of leaves, that I resolved to mount my ladder high enough 
to look over the wall. 

Never before had I seen such a crop of tangled briars and weeds! 
Not a vestige of either flowers or vegetables, not a trace of a path 
anywhere! Huge stones lay scattered about just where they had 
fallen, and the sombre foliage of the deadly nightshade predominated 
over all. 

Above this wilderness a few fruit-trees reared their heads, and I 
saw under one of them the crouching figure of a diminutive woman 
bent almost double. She was dressed in an old-fashioned black silk 
gown, worn and faded, while on her head she wore a Leghorn hat, 
from which a white ostrich feather trailed dismally. The tangled 
weeds rose higher than her knees, and I had some misgivings lest 
she would disappear altogether before I had time to catch a glimpse 
of her features. Suddenly she raised herself, and seized a basket 
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fastened to a stick, which she had probably dropped in order to stone 
my cat. 

"Although the old woman seemed to move with difficulty, she 
vigorously shook the branches of the tree, and managed to collect 
some fine pears, which she dropped one by one, and with great 
solemnity, into her basket. I watched her attentively, while my 
wife, with the characteristic impatience of her sex, tried to make me 
descend, by shaking the ladder in a provoking manner. I contrived 
to remain firm, however, by grasping a strong branch with both 
hands. At this moment the old lady, who had turned round to 
gather some fruit which had previously escaped her notice, caught 
sight of me. She was visibly startled, and remained motionless. 
From under her large hat shone two black eyes, which Jit up every 
other feature in her wizened face ; as they were fixed upon me, I felt 
a momentary sensation of shame. While she scrutinised me I also 
studied her, and discerned traces of past beauty, marred by a pro- 
fusion of false curls. I raised my hat by way of salute,—I was 
embarrassed, and hardly knew what else todo. To my surprise the 
wizened old lady returned my bow, and curtsied low after the 
manner of our great-grandmothers. At this moment my wife again 
shook the ladder, and to such purpose that I was forced to descend. 

“T have paid our visit to Madame Sievart Jansen,” said I. 

On the following morning an old woman, the same that sold the 
edibles at the street corner, brought us, with Madame Jansen’s 
compliments, a basket of fruit, hoping that I would accept them as a 
sample of her jargonel pears, which had always been considered ex- 
cellent. 

We were very much surprised. The fruit was delicious. Shortly 
afterwards I told my right-hand neighbour of the incident. 

“Tt is a sure sign that her end is near,” said he solemnly, “ unless, 
indeed, you possess a mysterious charm,” and he glanced comically at 
me from head to foot. 

* * * * * * 

One morning I started on a pilgrimage which my conscience told 
me ought to have been made long ago. As I trudged along alone 
my thoughts reverted to my childhood, until I almost forgot the 
present in the past. My memory carried me back to my father’s 
house, wherein a few steps led from the corridor to an isolated chamber 
which had been built out into the garden. Even at this great 
distance of time I never see that room in my dreams otherwise than 
bathed in sunshine, and bright in the radiance of flowers. Its 
occupant was a fine and gentle old man, my mother’s father, who, 
after a stormy and adventurous life, had come here to end his days in 
peace. How often had he told me stories of his native town which 
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he had not seen since his boyhood! His descriptions were so 
minute that I was soon familiar with the arrangement of the house, 
its staircases and passages; and one day, to please him, I made a 
plan of it. 

“Tf ever you are in these parts,” said he, placing his hand on my 
head, “do not fail to visit that house.” 

Then he suddenly rose, and opened a cabinet where he kept his 
treasures. 

“Look!” he said, holding up a miniature mounted in silver, “ that 
was my playmate; she lived next door to us. From the gable of her 
house hung a dried shark’s skin. Her father was a sea captain.” As 
I gazed at the miniature my face lit up with genuine admiration. I 
saw before me the semblance of a young girl of rare beauty, and was 
struck by its simple charm, and the sweet expression which beamed 
from those wondrous eyes. 

“Does it please you?” asked my grandfather. “Here she is 
painted in her bridal attire. Ah! you should have seen her—that 
little brown head !—when she was your age! ” 

And he told me many things about his pretty playmate which 
interested me exceedingly. 

“Her father was often absent on his voyages. When he came 
from across the seas he would bring her quantities of toys, ornaments, 
bright scarves, and other things. He was very good to her. She 
had quite a formidable collection of strange gold and silver pieces, 
of which she was very proud. In the garden we passed the long 
summer days, on the steps of a quaint summer-house which her 
father had constructed for her out of an old boat; we built castles in 
the air, and here she would spread out her rich collection of coins for 
me to see and admire. Ah! my poor little brown mouse! That was 
the name her father gave her. And yet,” continued the old man follow- 
ing the train of his thoughts, “‘ when she was clothed in her Greek 
robe, with coloured feathers in her hair, she looked more like a bird of 
paradise than a mouse, and one almost expected to see her fly away. 
I remember that there was a figure of Fortune over the door of that 
summer-house, it was the figure-head of a ship; behind that figure 
was her favourite place. She would climb up somehow, and spend 
hours there with a Chinese parasol over her head.” 

While I thought over these things I began to realise my supine- 
ness in having passed so many months in my grandfather’s native 
town without attempting to find the scenes of his boyhood. I 
searched various quarters of the town in vain, and was about to 
retrace my steps, when suddenly I saw through an open doorway, at 
the far end of a courtyard, a shark’s skin suspended in air. 

The house seemed to have passed just as it was from the hands of 
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its former proprietor to its present one. On its roof veered a 
weathercock in the form of a ship, which suggested the vocation of 
ts quondam owner, and I knew that the house of my grandfather 
should have been beside it. Alas! there was no house there now, 
nothing but disorder, caused by the débris of walls, and the gaping 
ruins of cellars and basements. My heart sank at the thought that, 
after all, I had arrived too late. My eyes wandered aimlessly over 
this desolate place, where once a little world had existed for my 
forefathers. I entered the courtyard. Before me stood the well 
where my grandfather had told me he had been let down in one of 
the buckets. I then climbed to the top of a heap of rubbish, from 
whence I could see into the neighbouring garden. In the centre 
was a little summer-house—the same of which I had so often heard 
—and the wooden figure of Fortune was still standing, her cheeks 
red as poppies, and a string of blue beads twisted around her yellow 
hair. The tangled wealth of ivy, which covered the walls of that 
summer-house, must have been there in those haleyon days when 
the little ‘madcap mounted by its tendrils to the Fortune’s back, 
and silently watched her companion searching the garden for her in 
vain ! 

As I gazed at this relic of the past, I remembered the words with 
which my grandfather ended his story. 

“Even then she was pitiless,” he murmured with a sigh, “even 
then without pity.” 

When, in due course, the precious miniature came once more into 
my hands, my father told me that this fair girl had not only been 
my grandfather’s playmate as a child, but the engrossing love of 
his manhood. In after-years, when he had established himself as a 
merchant at Antwerp, they met once more. Alas! they quarrelled. 
With hopes shattered, and pride humbled, my grandfather accepted 
a situation in an American firm, and did not return to Europe until 
he was middle-aged. More than this my father could not tell me. 

Slowly I turned homewards, my fancy picturing a bright face 
adorned by long brown curls, and methought I saw the child seated 
at the back of that figure of Fortune playing with her golden coins. 
As I walked along, the scene changed, and I saw her in the full 
glow of beauty, clothed as a bride, driving my poor grandfather to 
seek his fortune in the wide world. 

* * * * * * 

Winter had come. The cold north wind swept howling over the 
ice-bound earth. I had just heaped an armful of wood on the fire 
when my friend the Burgomaster was announced. He told me that 
our neighbour, Madame Jansen, had just been found, more dead than 
alive, upon the staircase of her house. 
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“The old miser only warms herself with the green sticks from her 
orchard,” said the Burgomaster ; “ and at night, when honest folk are 
asleep, she crawls down to her cellar to count her gold.” 

“So they say,” I murmured. 

“Certainly, it must be so,” he continued, “for there she was, 
crouching down in a corner of the stairs, grasping a dark Janthorn in 
her bony hand. The worst of it is, that she is come to life again ; 
but, according to the Commissaire de Police, her reason is quite gone.” 

“Well, my dear sir, and what can either you or I do in the 
matter?” 

“Don’t you see that in her present state she might do herself 
some mischief? I shall have to nominate a guardian over her and 
the money which she has been hoarding. You are just the man for 
that ; I shall appoint you.” 

I did not like the duty. “She has no money. All her legacies 
have been arranged under the will of her late husband.” 

“That is the question,” interrupted the Burgomaster ; “ that point 
is not very clear. She may yet make some absurd will. She must 
be taken care of. Will you undertake to do the best for her?” 

There was no escape, and I was obliged to promise the Burgo- 
master that I would call that very day on the strange old woman. 

As my friend was leaving, I asked him what sort of man Sievart 
Jansen was. 

“ Not good for much,” he replied. “He was a bon vivewr,and for 
that matter, so was she. I was quite young when he died, but I 
remember a good deal of revelry proceeding from that house, a great 
deal of drinking and singing. She was very much admired by the 
young men in society, and being rich, she could afford to entertain 
them. But it did not last long. Youth and beauty vanished, and 
instead of clinking the wine-glass, she had to be satisfied with the 
ring and glitter of her golden crowns.” 

With these words the Burgomaster departed. 

* * * * * * 

This time I had no difficulty in getting into the house. A nurse 
from a neighbouring hospital ushered me to Madame Jansen’s room. 
A strange scene presented itself. On the chairs, whose coverings 
hung in shreds, were scattered articles of clothing, old bonnets, 
saucepans, and other culinary utensils, mingled with scraps of food. 
Spiders’ webs hung from the ceiling, and stretched across the curtain- 
less windows. The windows had apparently been closed for years. 
When the nurse drew aside the heavy curtains of the huge old- 
fashioned bed, a sound like the clanking of a chain was audible, and 
I saw a large bunch of keys firmly held by a shrivelled hand. A 
lean form, enveloped in a soldier’s ragged cape, tried to raise itself 
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on the pillows. A small wrinkled face gazed into mine, while a shrill 
voice shrieked discordantly : 

“Turn out that witch.” 

Madame Jansen made an effort to strike the nurse with her keys. 
But a moment later the sick woman sank back helpless on her 
pillows. 

“You are come to inquire after my health, sir?” she said in 
softer tones, “and I thank you for your neighbourly attention. But 
this person,” and then she raised her voice again in anger—“ this 
person, who thrusts herself upon me, is only come to watch me.” 

“But you have met with an accident ; your state of health requires 
care——” I said soothingly. 

“T have no need of a nurse,” she replied sharply. “ Last night 
they tried to rob me. There were strange sounds in the basement. 
Masked figures crept through the garret windows, and all the bells 
in the house pealed.” 

“All the bells!” said I. ‘ That would have been a most unusual 
proceeding on the part of thieves.” 

“T tell you,” cried the sick woman with rekindled energy,—* I 
tell you, all the bells rang! My nephew, who is at the head of the 
police, is far too stupid to catch the robbers. He came here, and 
tried to persuade me that I had been dreaming. Ha, ha! He would 
have liked it better if I had dreamt my will also.” 

I knew that her nephew was burdened with a large family, and 
that his salary was small, so I tried to enlist her sympathy mainly 
on the score of the relationship subsisting between them. 

“Your nephew is, of course, one of your heirs,” said I interroga- 
tively. 

“My heirs?” she exclaimed disdainfully. ‘No, no, my dear sir. 
My heirs are those whom I am at liberty to choose, and I have 
chosen them.” 
She then explained, with evident satisfaction, the provisions of her 
will. 

“ But,” said I, “ that charity is already amply endowed.” 

“Ts that your opinion?” she muttered. “No matter, it is my 
will. I desire these old pensioners to have something better to drink 
that vile potato brandy. After my death they shall taste Jamaica 
rum that has crossed the line three times.” 

“ And your nephew’s large family ?” 

“Yes, yes,” she said petulantly, “they increase and multiply in 
the confident hope of living on my fortune. But I—” and she now 
spoke with much bitterness—* I have no children.” 

Will you not, at all events, make a codicil assigning a small 
portion of your fortune to these poor girls ?” 
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“ Poor girls!” she cried, as her old head shook pitilessly, and her 
frame trembled with excitement. ‘They shall not have a groschen, 
not a groschen.” 

At these words she sank back exhausted, and I gazed in horror at 
this poor wreck, broken by age, apparently subsisting on the strong 
passion of hatred. I hesitated a moment, and then plucked up 
courage to say : 

“What have you against your nephew? Has he offended 

ou?” 

me Me? Oh, dear no!” she replied. ‘“ Quite the contrary. No 
sooner had he received his appointment than he came here to pay his 
respects,”— and then added with bitterness, “ to look up his inheri- 
tance of course. Though I had never seen him before, he called me 
‘dear aunt ;’ but I saw through him. He brought his eldest daughter 
with him. Her name is Matilde—a grand lady—quite a grand 
lady, I assure you! They must be rich people, my nephew and 
his daughters. She wore a dress trimmed with rich Valenciennes, 
and a cameo brooch was fastened at her throat. She hoped, doubtless, 
that I would fall in love with her baby face. Her little mouth was 
so sweet and innocent, it was hard to believe that roast chickens, 
little grives, and many other delicacies were all put into it!” 

She shook her head meditatively, recalling, perchance, her own 
past life. Suddenly she turned.towards me, and, with a strange 
light in her eyes, which seemed to have been borrowed from her 
buried youth, cried passionately : 

“ Look at me, look at me! I also have been beautiful.” 

I was for a moment taken aback at the sight of her shrivelled 
form, held erect as a torch, among the pillows. But the large eyes 
had already become dull and fixed. 

“You would not think so now, for I am old,” she whispered. 
“Death is very near—but the nights, oh! those nights! Then 
must I wander about without ceasing; it is fortunate indeed that my 
house is so large.” 

“You are suffering from want of sleep,’ I said; “that is a 
consolation elderly people often woo in vain.” 

But she only shook her head. 

“No, no, my dear sir. I keep myself awake by main force— 
by main force, I tell you. I am afraid of the old Scythian; but 
only when I am asleep—he has so often taken folk by surprise 
then! But he shall not catch me yet. The town authorities 
would be glad to hear of my death. Bah! I believe they wish to 
place me under restraint. By the way,” she exclaimed, glancing 


suddenly and suspiciously at me, “you are also an official, my 
friend ?” 
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I nodded. Then, with her eyes still fixed intently on mite, she 
exclaimed : 

“‘ Have they charged you with a mission to my house?” 

After a moment’s hesitation, I resolved to tell her the truth. 

“They feared that your weak state of health might necessitate 
some kind of guardianship.” 

At these words she started. 

“Weak!” she cried piteously. “No, no, not weak! I am rich, 
very rich, they think, and they want to rob me; but I will barricade 
my house, even though I die of hunger inside.” 

So saying, she seized the bed-curtains, and tried to put her feet 
to the ground. She must get up; she must show me how strong 
she was. 

I called the nurse, and we both did our best to soothe her. I 
came round the bed and stood facing her, the light full upon me. 
Something in my appearance seemed to steady her, for she grew calm 
and listened attentively to my words. I told her that, in my opinion, 
there was no need for personal guardianship, but that the strange 
manner in which she had hoarded her wealth suggested a certain 
administrative incapacity on her part, and concluded by offering to 
find some trustworthy person who would invest her fortune to the 
best advantage. 

I noticed that, while I spoke, she never took her eyes from me, 
and regarded me with that searching look which I had before observed 
in the garden. 

“Someone of trust! Who is there?” she repeated several times 
with evident agitation. 

At length she exclaimed hurriedly : 

“ You—you may do so if you like.” 

I was astonished. 

“ But, Madame Jansen, you forget; I am a stranger to you.” 

She examined me attentively for a while, and then said: 

“No. You are a young man, but I know that you would not 
deceive a poor, helpless old woman.” 

I reflected a moment. Was this due to the charm for which 
Monsieur Vérbist had given me credit? Be that as it may, I readily 
gave my consent, on condition that the transfer of power into my 
hands be made in the presence of a lawyer, and I asked her to fix the 
day and hour. She made no reply, but kept fast hold of my hand, 
and when at length I rose to leave her, she seemed to drop it with 
reluctance. I asked whether she would like me to send a doctor, who 
would help to reestablish her strength. At these words she looked 
into my eyes, as though hoping to find some confirmation of the 
sympathy she detected in my voice, and then, holding up her left 
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hand, of which two fingers were closed and paralysed, she exclaimed 
with a hoarse laugh: 

“Behold the work of the celebrated Dr. Nicolovius! No, no 
my friend—no doctors for me; they are all quacks. I know my 
own constitution better than any one else.” 

With these words my task for that day was ended. 

* * * 


* * 


Part II. 


On the second day after my visit, the old lady was able to leave 
her room. I called, and brought a notary to endorse the stipulated 
contract. We were conducted to the third-floor by the nurse, who 
opened a door guarded by an iron bolt and bar. Madame Jansen 
was seated at a table in this dingy room, employed in folding and 
marking small packets of bank notes. Each of these notes was of 
great value. All along the wainscot lay bags of crowns, the bags 
being mostly made from remnants of silk dresses. The old lady 
was as reserved to-day as she had been garrulous on the previous 
occasion. Her trembling hands placed each bag in turn before 
us, as with a sad, fixed stare she watched us count the crowns, 
seal the bags, and number the tickets. The inventory of silver 
and bank notes kept us employed until long after sundown. We 
finished our work by the feeble flicker of a rushlight which had 
been stuck into the centre branch of a massive silver chandelier. 

The last bag was full of crowns stamped with the effigy of 
Christian IV. These coins were not only very scarce, but had the 
reputation of being free from alloy. As coins, they were worth even 
more than their intrinsic value. When we had sealed up this bag, 
I asked Madame Jansen if there was not something more. 

She started nervously, but said drily : 

“Ts not that enough, my friend ? ” 

“ Are there no gold pieces, madame ? ” 

“Gold? People never pay me in gold.” 

We had now completed our task ; the inventory was finished, and 
the old lady affixed her name to it with a trembling hand. The 
titles were placed in a strong box, of which I kept the key. It was 
arranged that both the box and the money were to be removed to my 
house early on the following morning. We bade Madame Jansen 
good-night, and left her. 

When I reached the street, I remembered having left a silver 
pencil-case behind me. With a few words of apology to my friend, 
I turned back, and ran quickly up the stairs. I knocked at the 
door, and, without waiting for an answer, entered the room. To my 
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surprise, I saw, by the feeble rays of the rushlight, Madame Jansen 
still seated at the table, holding in one hand an empty purse of red 
silk, while, with the other, she endeavoured to hide a heap of gold 
which was spread out before her. On seeing me, she uttered a 
piercing cry, and bowed her head over the treasure. Then, suddenly, 
she lifted up her hands supplicatingly, and cried : 

“Oh! leave me this! It is my sole consolation.” 

Then she rose, seized my hand, and drew me to the door, beyond 
which the great staircase was lost in gloom. 

“Tt is all empty,” she said. “ All darkness and solitude! I have 
only my gold! Oh! do not take it. The long nights are so 
lonely!” 

“T have no right to take what you do not give me,” said I; 
“though the plaything is costly, you are rich enough to afford it. 
Good-night.” 

So saying, I picked up my pencil-case, and hurried from the 


stifling atmosphere of that room into the crisp night air. 
* * * * * 


It was spring. The larch woods which bordered our little bay wore 
all the brightness and freshness so peculiar to the month of May. 

During the past few weeks an intimacy had sprung up between us 
and the family of the Chef de Police. His eldest daughter, Matilde, 
had evinced a romantic attachment for my wife, a devotion recipro- 
cated with true feminine fervour. It would have been strange 
indeed if this innocent young girl, with her deep blue eyes, had not 
fascinated us both, and we encouraged her to visit us as often as 
possible. But we perceived that an unaccountable vein of sadness 
stole over her at times, which contrasted painfully with her otherwise 
joyous and artless nature. Her grief was certainly deep—but, as she 
never for a moment broke her reserve, we could only sympathise in 
silence. It was Sunday morning. The sun shone in all his glory, 
and the blue waters of the Féhrde glittered enchantingly at our feet. 
We had arranged to make an excursion across the bay, and had in- 
vited several friends to join us. Before eleven o'clock we were all 
on board, and gliding merrily over the sparkling waters. 

At one end of the boat a group of girls and young officers were 
carrying on a desultory conversation ; Matilde was not amongst them. 
She was leaning against the mast, her graceful figure swaying with 
every motion of the boat. Never had she seemed to me more beauti- 
ful as she stood alone under the blue canopy of heaven, the wind 
stirring her dress and hair, and her eyes gazing sadly over the bay 
towards the wooded shore. Something in her manner attracted me 
towards her, “Matilde,” said I softly, “ would you like to inherit a 
fortune ? ” 
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She looked at me for a moment in mute astonishment, and then 
said sadly : 

“Why do you ask? I suppose that everyone would be glad to 
inherit money, though I confess that I have not much hope of any- 
thing of the kind.” 


The town we were leaving behind us stood out bold and clear in 
the far distance. 

“Look,” said I, “do you see, among those low buildings, that 
high, sombre house? A poor woman lives there who, even on such 
a day as this, knows nothing of blue skies or sunshine.” 

“T see the house,” replied the girl. ‘“ Who lives there?” 

“ An aunt of yours and your father’s.” 

“Qh! that woman!” replied Matilde disdainfully, with a shrug of 
the shoulders, “She is not my aunt. My grandmother was only 
her cousin. We went to call on her once.” And then, shaking her 
head, continued, “No. I should not like to inherit her fortune.” 

“ Are you so sure of that?” said I, looking steadily into the depth 
of those eloquent eyes. She did not wince, but a sudden flush over- 
spread her face, and her eyes lost their lustre. After a pause she 
said composedly : 

“Well, yes. Perhaps I should, after all.” 

I saw that a dream of possible happiness had dimmed her eyes 
with tears. That dream, she thought, could never be realised. I had 
been told that she had given her heart toa young officer, and that 
poverty was an insuperable bar to their marriage. 

I now understood it all. 


* x * x # * 


One morning I received a message from Madame Jansen begging 
me to call upon her. I lost no time in obeying the summons, and 
found the house door unfastened, a circumstance which surprised me, 
as the nurse had been dismissed more than a month previously. 

In spite of the heat of that June day, I found the old woman 
pacing up and down her room, leaning heavily upon her stick. She 
wore a grey cloak buttoned to the chin, and on her head a black-lace 
bonnet adorned by a red rose. Her false curls hung negligently 
around her face without the least attempt at deception. 

“T wish to consult you on a grave matter,” she said solemnly. “I 
am told that the daughter of a rich merchant is engaged to marry a 
count. Now, I do not see why my niece should not also win a 
coronet.” 

“T do not see, madame, how, without money ——” 

“T have power to alter my will.” 

Madame Jansen seemed to be full of this new notion. She walked 
briskly up and down the room, talking to herself rather than to me. 
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At length she paused, and, looking at me, said : 

“There must surely be a starving ‘count somewhere in this town 
who would be willing fora little money . . . . my niece—she is not to 
be despised. During the short visit she paid meI noticed that she 
was beautiful. She seems to have had a good education, and there is 
that about her which reminds me of my own youth. Yes, I will leave 
her a princely fortune.” 

I was much surprised, but said nothing. It would be best, I 
thought, to let things run their course. After the death of Madame 
Jansen, Matilde would be a free agent. With millions of thalers in 
her lap she might defy everything ; choose a husband for herself ; 
and let the shadowy count fade into thin air. 

Madame. Jansen begged me to prepare by the following morning 
the necessary documents for a revocation of her previous testaments. 
“Time presses,” she said. “ My niece is so beautiful, she will be 
engaging herself to someone in her own sphere of life; we have no 
time to lose. Next week Ishall open my reception-rooms. Monsieur 
le Comte shall be invited. I will present him to my niece, and as 
to my nephew, the Chef de Police, he shall do the honours.” At 
the bare prospect of such a thing the old lady rubbed her hands. 
“Come with me, my friend,” she continued, “come upstairs, I want 
you to see everything with your own eyes.” 

She then drew from under the mattress of the bed a large bunch of 
keys, and thrust her bony hand through my arm. In this manner 
we slowly ascended the stairs leading to the first-floor. 

The key grated in the lock as with difficulty we opened the 
door of the large ballroom. Its furniture was of the angular kind 
which found favour in the last century. On the faded yellow satin 
coverings of the chairs and sofas I noticed a design symbolic of 
human vanity—ruined columns joined by garlands of roses. Round 
the cornice rolled the sleepless Aurora on a chariot of fire, supported 
by cherubs, fair maidens, and armed warriors. In the embrasures of 
the windows lay legions of dead moths, and the floor was thick with 
dust. Two crystal chandeliers jingled at every footfall ; and the red 
draperies of the windows shed a rich colour over this scene of departed 
glory. My attention was suddenly arrested by two full-sized 
portraits ; one was that of an elderly man with a round, sensual face, 
and small eyes; the other was a beautiful young woman in the 
vestments of a Bacchante. From her shapely shoulders fell a white 
tunic, while in her raven black hair—which was clipped over the 
brows—a crimson ribbon was entwined. The joy of life seemed to 
be reflected by those eyes, which appeared to follow me at every step 
I took. I saw in this portrait the original of my grandfather's 
miniature—line for line the same—only larger and life-like! In that 
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young face there was an infinite store of magical attraction. A light 
tap on my shoulder recalled my wandering thoughts; Madame 
Jansen was smiling placidly at my side. 

“Tt must have been a good likeness,” she said presently, “although 
people thought that the artist had not quite caught the fairness of 
my complexion, or the bright sparkle of my eyes.” 

“Ts it your portrait?” I asked. 

“ And whose else could it be? The celebrated Gréger of Ham- 
burg painted it when I was first engaged to be married. My 
husband paid six hundred ducats for the pair.” 

So absorbed was I with the strangeness of the situation, that 
when she spoke I started. It all seemed so unreal. Could this 
haggard creature at my side be really the heroine of my grandfather’s 
romantic story ? 

“ Have you been to Antwerp ? ” I asked suddenly. 

“ Have I ever been to Antwerp?” she echoed. ‘Ah! indeed, and 
in the flower of beauty too! My father owned three of the largest 
vessels in the port. We spent six weeks there.” 

And she paced up and down the long room, leaning on her stick, 
growing more and more animated as her memory rekindled the 
glories of the past. 

“We lived a strange life there!” she exclaimed suddenly. “A 
Russian squadron was at‘anchor in the offing, and the officers gave 
dances on Loard their ships. They soon found out that there was a 
beauty on board my father’s ship, whose equal they could not have 
found had they swept the Netherlands. I was soon their welcome 
guest, and in time became the queen of their fétes.” 

At these words she struck the floor so sharply with her stick, that 
the crystals of the chandeliers jingled. 

“They would come ashore to fetch me in a barge dressed with 
flags. Among these officers there was a Greek prince named Con- 
stantine Paléologus, the last descendant of the Byzantine emperors. 
He would never resign the privilege of lifting me into the boat, and 
of placing me comfortably among the silken cushions! We could 
only converse in French. He called me ‘Rose du Nord.’ Oh! 
with what loving care he spread the rugs for my feet! In those 
moments how brightly the sea, the sky, and my black eyes sparkled! 
They were all at my feet, the prince, the officers, and the sons of 
noble German families who were studying at Antwerp. But I 
repulsed them all, and I still rejoice at it.” 

I looked at her in blank amazement. What vanity was embodied 
in that recital! The cape had slipped from her shoulders and lay 
disregarded on the floor at her feet. Without speaking, I picked it 


up and wrapped it around her, She gazed at me for some time in 
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silence. Her wrinkled cheeks were slightly flushed, which brought 
into greater relief her age and frightful thinness. At length, ina 
voice so sweet that it did not seem to come from those shrunken lips, 
she said : 

“ Do you know, my friend, why I had confidence in you, and, from 
the first, in you only ?” 

As I did not answer, she continued : 

“Because I noticed in you a resemblance—a likeness. Among 
the young merchants of Antwerp there was one whom I had known 
along time. Young man,” she continued, in a strange, sad voice, 
“have you ever seen a woman repulse, with her eyes wide open, 
that which should have been her greatest happiness? I don’t know 
why I repulsed im. He was as handsome as the pictures of St. 
John. Perhaps he was not rich! No, he was not rich. He was 
richer.” And she pointed at the portrait beside hers. 

“That is your husband, I suppose?” 

Madame Jansen smiled bitterly, and then continued her self- 
examination : 

“Perhaps he was not good?” ‘This time there was no bitterness 
in her smile. “ Yes, he was good, and that was perhaps the reason 
why I repulsed him. And he loved me! I know that he secretly 
had a copy of my portrait made, and then betook himself to the New 
World! But that is a long, long time ago,” she murmured, and 
continued to walk up and down the room. Suddenly she stopped. 

“Ah! if only I knew whether he were still alive! He, or his 
children, or even his grandchildren ! ” 

At these words she dropped her stick, and joined her hands as 
though in prayer ; she trembled in every limb. 

A feeling of intense pity crept into my heart, and I was about to 
speak. I had it on my lips to tell her that I could bring a souvenir 
of the friend of her youth. Nay, that I myself was his grandson! 
But her voice checked me. 

“Oh! if I but knew this thing, I would leave nothing to my 
pretty niece. He, and none other, should be my heir.” 

These words closed my lips, and when she mentioned my grand- 
father’s name I pretended not to understand her. Madame Jansen 
sighed, and her eyes wandered round the room. 

“ How well preserved everything is here,” she continued in her 
usual affected manner. “ Let us settle this affair of the will. But 
mind, my friend, let us have no strangers in the house, The 
husband of the old woman who comes here daily, and her grandson, 
can be witnesses ; they are quite stupid enough for that.” 

“Tf you really wish to revoke your will in favour of Matilde, 
madame,” I said, “ you had better give me the necessary, instructions. 
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It will take time to draw up a proper document, and Time, as you 
know, has often tampered with the best resolutions.” 

As I spoke I drew out of my pocket a blank sheet of paper, upon 
which I scribbled the following words : 

“This is to certify that, being of sound mind, it is my will and 
pleasure to revoke every previous testament which I may have made 
in favour of others, and to bequeath the whole of my worldly 
possessions, without exception, unto my niece Matilde Alten, eldest 
daughter of Henri Alten, at present Chef de Police in the city 
ee 

Having affixed a date to this document I handed it to her for 
signature. She looked at me for a moment in evident perplexity, 
and I saw in her eyes the strange light which had puzzled me more 
than once. I drew a chair towards her, and offered my pencil. Her 
hand did not shake as she took it, and signed the codicil, which I 
witnessed in due form. 

“To-morrow,” I said, “we will draw up a formal document. I 
will bring the necessary witnesses, and this paper shall be destroyed.” 

She made no reply, and took my arm. I noticed that this time 
she leant on it as though afraid of falling. She was so feeble that I 
almost carried her downstairs. On reaching the ground-floor she 
contrived to drag herself to the front door, and, as I emerged into the 
street, I heard her fasten the chain. : 

* * » * * * 

Early on the following morning I was seated at my desk drawing 
out the codicil according to the directions I had received. While 
thus employed, my wife came in and told me that strange noises had 
been heard during the night in the house of Madame Jansen. 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“The servants say that they heard sounds as though heaps of 
money had been upset on the ground.” 

“ What nonsense they talk!” said I. “ Why, the poor old woman 
has not so much as a bag of crowns in the house. She has but a 
handful of gold coins—mere card counters—to upset. Servants are 
always imagining all kinds of impossible things.” 

I was rather annoyed, because I did not wish people to get it into 
their heads that the house was worth robbing, which I feared might 
be the result of such idle talk. 

At this moment there was a knock at the door, and an old woman 
stood on the threshold. 

“Something must have happened to Madame Jansen,” she said. 
“ At six o'clock I knocked as usual, but could get no answer. I tried 
again at seven, but no answer; this time I knocked so loud that 
people came out of their houses to see what was the matter.” I rose 
G2 
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quickly, and left the house. When I got into the street, I found 
that a neighbouring locksmith had been summoned ; I requested him 
to open the door, and that done, to force the chain, which was fastened 
on the inside. We entered the room on the ground-floor. The 
scene before us is not easily described, Wardrobe and cupboard had 
been dragged away from the walls; the bed taken to pieces ; the 
mattress and pillows strewn about the floor ; the large mirror between 
the windows was hanging by one loose support, and threatened every 
instant to come down with a crash. Strange things, indeed, had 
happened during the night. The floor was strewn with thalers! and 
in the midst of this confusion lay the old soldier’s cloak beside a bag 
from whence the thalers had come. The locksmith bent down and 
picked up the cloak. A rigid form was huddled beneath it, the 
lifeless body of the little old woman ! 

The winning, graceful child who had wound herself round my 
grandfather’s heart imperishably, the fascinating young woman, 
redolent with health and beauty as in the picture upstairs, lay at 
my feet in hideous deformity, friendless and unmourned. 

After the funeral an official visited the house for the purposes of 
inspection. In the cellar, and behind the wainscot even, quantities of 
valuables were found ; but the red silk purse with the strange gold 
pieces had disappeared for ever. 

The new will not having been signed, made me feel anxious as to 
the validity of the document which I had induced Madame Jansen to 
sign. As might have been expected, a vigorous attempt was made 
to invalidate the codicil, but that attempt happily failed. 

Public opinion, which had long been adverse to the institution 
in whose favour the original document had been signed, seized upon 
this incident with avidity. The institution was subjected to a 
rigorous examination. A committee of citizens was appointed to 
report upon its administration, and, asa result, a thorough reform 
was determined on. The idle vagabonds who had hitherto infested 
the public highways were restricted within proper boundaries, and, 
as time wore on, its pensioners dwindled to about six brave men who 
richly deserved its bounties. 

* * * * * * 
Now that fortune smiled upon Matilde, the world smiled also, 
and of her many admirers one only held aloof. Nothing would 
induce him to come forward. Matilde, as a penniless girl, he had 
‘loved. To him, Matilde as an heiress was quite a different person. 
But I knew the story, and, as I had been instrumental in making 

her wealthy, I resolved to help her to marry the man she loved. 

I contrived, one evening, to bring them together at our house. 
It was summer-time. The air was soft, and the sweet moonlight 
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lit up the garden where I had climbed the apple-tree, to pay my first 
visit to Madame Jansen. I took Matilde’s hand, and led her to the 
foot of the tree. 

“Look!” I said. “ Yonder is the ballroom where, if she had lived, 
you would have met your husband.” 

“ My husband ?” 

“Yes.” And I told her exactly how it all happened. “If she 
had lived, Matilde, you would never have married the man who still 
loves you with all his heart and soul.” 

“ And who is he?” 

“T will send him to you.” 

Before Matilde had time to stop me I was gone. 

* * 7 * * * 

In due course the old house was re-opened. The faded curtains 
were replaced by gorgeous hangings. The bats, and the spiders, 
much against their will, were driven to seek shelter elsewhere. 

Matilde and her husband—the happiest people in the town—are 
still living, and can verify my story if need be. 








Heury Greville's Diary. 


We all like to get behind the scenes, and to get the secret history 
of events. Tommy Hill carried this feeling to such extremes that 
he looked down the area to see what his friend was going to have 
for dinner, and Bishop Burnet carried his curiosity even to imper- 
tinence; but without rendering ourselves liable to the rebukes 
the Bishop brought on himself, we all of us have to admit that 
we have more or less of the questioning spirit within us. There- 
fore it is that memoirs like those of Charles Greville have such 
an interest. ‘This is why we await with impatience the diary of 
Croker, and in a lesser degree why we enjoy the diary of Henry 
Greville. 

The worst part of it is, that we are bound to confess that in 
proportion to the malice or, to speak more mildly, the knowing- 
ness of the diarist, is our interest in his record. Lady Granville, 
who met Hodgson, Byron’s friend, at Stoke, said Hodgson was 
“like Charles Greville, only good.” On the faith of this we 
should expect the diary of Charles Greville to be more piquant 
than that of Mr. Hodgson had the latter kept one, and been 
placed in circumstances to know everything, as Greville was. 

Henry Greville did not stand in the same fortunate position as 
his brother, nor had he the same shrewdness we imagine, but 
nevertheless he was an intelligent man, mixing in the best society, 
and aware of much that was going on. He seems to have been a 
man of considerable taste, to have had a love and appreciation of 
music, and to have gathered around him, as his friends, some of 
the first artistes of the day. He it was who seems to have urged 
Mario to enter upon the stage when his fortunes were at a low 
ebb, and he it is who tells us that there was nothing in Grisi 
except the beautiful woman, great actress, and splendid singer. 
Both Grisi and Mrs. Siddons, with all their beauty and their 
powers of acting, were yet persons of no interest whatever off the 
stage. 

Henry Greville seems to have kept a sort of lazy diary, writing 
when the fit was on, and leaving great gaps when it was not. 
Better so a hundred times than a conscientious record of every 
and any event. The result is, his diary is so interesting that you 
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might, if time permitted, read it through ata sitting. There is 
little of value in it arising from the author’s observations, not 
much perhaps absolutely new, but it has the same effect as if a 
pleasant fellow was sitting at your table after dinner and recalling 
the principal events and characters of your early life. You like 
to hear of them again, to have them revived briskly and brightly 
with occasional anecdotes which you had not heard, or which you 
had been fortunate enough to forget. You feel, too, a great liking 
for the man who was evidently a thorough gentleman in the truest 
and largest sense of the word. 

His anecdotes illustrative of Louis Philippe’s character strike us 
as the most interesting in the work, and entirely corroborate the 
low estimate we cannot help forming of this unfortunate monarch. 
He altogether lacked the dignity of a king. His cousins who 
preceded him were much more kingly, especially Charles X. and 
Louis XVIII. Talleyrand told Mr. Greville that Louis XVIII. 
was very agreeable, talked remarkably well on all subjects, and 
was very well informed, and had certain authors at his fingers’ 
ends, particularly Horace; whilst Charles X. had excellent 
qualities, but little understanding, though he possessed a certain 
grace of expression, and an air of truth in what he said. When 
asked what he, Talleyrand, thought of Louis Philippe, Talley- 
rand replied: “The France of to-day lacks dignity. This is 
why the King, who also lacks it, suits her.’ He subsequently 
added: “The present Duke of Orleans (Louis Philippe’s son) had 
inherited from his father the gift of the gab, and great facility of 
expression.” 

Louis Philippe was always an intriguer. He intrigued for the 
Crown of Spain. He intrigued against his cousins, but whilst 
Louis X VIII. took his measure and never trusted him, Charles X., 
who was a gentleman and man of honour, unfortunately did. 
Henry Greville went as a member of the Diplomatic Corps to 
the Tuileries on the birthday of the King, and heard the King 
read his reply to the felicitations offered to him. ‘ He has,” says 
Greville, “a remarkably clear and agreeable enunciation, but his 
manners though courteous, I might almost say, obsequious, are 
roturier and vulgar.” His Queen, on the contrary, is “full of 
dignity and amenity.” Of this noble woman, united to so inferior 
a husband, Greville elsewhere remarks: “The Queen’s manner is 
the perfection of royal dignity and benevolence combined, it is 
the dignity that cannot be assumed—that of the heart.” 

On one occasion the King acted as showman at Versailles. 

“The King,” says Greville, “ performed the part of cicerone with 
great wnetion, and seemed to have no awkwardness, in showing 
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us the apartments in which were hung huge portraits of Charles 
X. and all his family, and amongst others, one in which he is 
represented as making his entry into Paris, escorted by the 
present King Louis Philippe, as Duke of Orleans, who is painted 
as riding by his side.” 

Sir Robert Pee was of opinion that Louis Philippe had no 
alternative course to the one he took in 1830, and that his disap- 
proval of all Charles X. did, pointed him out as the natural 
successor to the throne. Yes, just as the opposition of Sir Stafford 
Northcote and Lord Salisbury point them out as the successors 
of Mr. Gladstone. But the Duke of Orleans was not bound to 
put his opposition en evidence, and had he been a high-minded 
man, would not have done so. 

The last few years of Louis Philippe’s reign were signalised by 
his scandalous perfidy in the matter of the Spanish Marriages, 
Bulwer, writing from Madrid to Greville, says: “The sort of 
mess we have got into, has only been what I have foreseen, but 
nobody could quite credit the treachery and audacity of our dear 
allies.” 

The Princesse de Lieven was a great power in her day with 
whom the Duke of Wellington had to reckon, and who had 
amongst her admirers Guizot, the statesman and father of the 
Doctrinaires, a race of politicians, of whom, alas! for our punish- 
ment, we are just now having a taste in England. Guizot, says 
Henry Greville, “excited great ridicule by the manner in which 
he dances attendance upon her (Madame Lieven), being constantly 
seen carrying her footstool into her opera-box.” Madame de 
Lieven was greatly scandalised by the Marquis of Normanby, 
the gay author of ‘ Matilda,’ declining to attend the reception 
at the Tuileries on the occasion of the presentation of the 
Corps Diplomatique to the Duchesse de Montpensier, just after 
the success of Louis Philippe’s chicanery and faithlessness in 
the Spanish Marriages. Normanby was right, because, though 
etiquette might point to the payment of a customary respect, 
Louis Philippe had been playing the artful game of repre- 
senting England's protest against the Spanish Marriages as 
a mere formality, and if Normanby had attended, this idea 
would have got abroad and been believed. Madame de Lieven 
wished to save her dear friend Guizot, and to make out that 
his policy was successful and honest. The protest of England 
she felt was to Guizot the protest of a gentleman against 
a dirty trick, and Madame de Lieven perceived that a stigma 
would be left upon Guizot, unless English opposition could be 
explained away. She got hold of Lord Brougham, and wished 
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him to take Guizot’s side in Parliament. Guizot had many good 
points, and was in the main a well-meaning man, but, alas! 
that trick cannot be explained away, and he is involved in the 
disgrace of it. 

A day or two after the public reception of the Corps Diploma- 
tique, Lord Normanby paid his respects to the Duchesse de 
Montpensier, who could hardly speak a word of French, but who 
was very pretty, according to some, but according to Greville not 
so. The French Government was delighted, and Madame de 
Lieven much relieved, and so the affair dropped into its place in 
history, where it lies embedded for the benefit of the historic 
student. 

Madame de Lieven was in the fashion of those days, and hated 
Lord Palmerston, as most foreigners did. His habit of being an 
Englishman first, and anything you like afterwards, did not 
please her ; and she told Charles Greville that she was astounded 
at the influence Lord Palmerston wielded over the English Go- 
vernment and people. “Really,” she said, “it would seem as 
if the fate of Europe very much depended upon which side of 
the bed Lord Palmerston got out.” There is no chance of such 
an expression in regard to England being used nowadays, the 
question of “ jambe, droite ou gauche” is at Berlin now. 

Louis Philippe used to speak with great bitterness of Lord 
Palmerston,* and he lost no opportunity of turning him into 
ridicule. ‘“ Don Enrique (a very plain man) was at the ‘Spec- 
tacle,’ and the King showed him to Lord Cowley, quoting Lord 
Palmerston’s words laughingly, ‘the only fit husband for Queen 
Isabella;’” and then Greville adds, “He is a hideous little 
monster.” “ The Times and Spectator,” says Mr. Greville, “ write 
down Lord Palmerston,” and for some years one or two leading 
journals gave great offence to Englishmen abroad by their persis- 
tent attacks upon Lord Palmerston, notably in the Baron Gros case. 
Thiers says of Madame de Lieven, “qu'elle était une sotte et 
une bavarde, une menteuse,” and adds that the King, whatever 
Charles Greville thought of him, was “un poltron.” This, it 
must be remembered, was before the flight of Mr. “Smith” in 
1848. Still it must be admitted in earlier days the King showed 
courageenough. He had been repeatedly shot at, but always bore 
himself well on those occasions. His disposition was kindly, and 


* Lord Palmerston had said in 1846, “Louis Philippe had better look 
out that the Spanish Marriage doesn’t cost him his throne.” Madame 
Lieven said, “ What does this mean?” In 1848 she received her answer, 
and Louis Philippe was an exile, 
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he was in opposition to his Ministers in his wish to save Fieschi, 
one of the boldest of scoundrels. 

When it came to the end in 1848, Louis Philippe had lost nerve. 
He was no longer young, and his moral force had been lessened 
by his playing fast and loose in the Spanish Marriages. He had 
weakened his self-respect, and in the hour of danger it broke 
under him. He sent for Guizot and insinuated his retirement. 
Guizot, to do him justice, was a man throughout. He was at the 
King’s service to stay or to go, so the King accepted his resigna- 
tion which the King had suggested to him. Louis Philippe then 
sent for Molé, Montpensier pressing the King to abdicate, being 
himself as frightened as the King. ‘“ Abdiquez, Sire, abdiquez,” 
said Montpensier. Then it was that the sexes were changed, and 
that queenly woman and womanly queen, who “in the midst of 
all the tumult alone preserved her presence of mind and dignity, 
was heard to say, ‘Mon ami, ne quittez jamais votre poste, 
mourez plutét en Roi.’” 

The history of the Revolution of 1848, though not given in 
full, is picturesquely told in this interesting Diary, which abounds 
in good stories. 

The following one of Talleyrand we have read before, but we 
were glad to meet it again in Mr. Greville’s Diary. 

“Talleyrand made me laugh very much by a story against M. 
de Narbonne, who was anything but amusing. One day he and 
the Prince were driving together in the Pont-Neuf, and M. de 
Narbonne was particularly tiresome, when suddenly they saw 
a@ man who was walking along yawn violently, upon which 
Talleyrand said to M. de Narbonne, ‘ Ne parlez donc pas si haut, 
on nous entend.’” 

Talleyrand hated the Doctrinaires as much as Napoleon did. 
Lord Clanricarde asked Talleyrand if M. de la Redoute were not 
“un Doctrinaire.” “Oui,” said Talleyrand, “c’est & peu prés 
cela. Il est bien ennuyeux, n’est-ce pas?” “ Parfaitement,” 
said the Prince, “ c’est un esprit arreté avant d’étre arrivé.” 

In November 1834, Henry Greville sees at the Italian Opera 
House in Paris “a brown-looking old hag.” This lady, this 
withered creature, was once a beauty, painted by Isabey, attached 
to the Court of Napoleon, attending on his mother, witty, 
beautiful, and graceful, and no other than Madame D’Abrantés, 
whose lively memoirs have had a renewed life within the last 
year. Fresh beauties had succeeded her, and on the same occasion 
Greville remarks the presence of two who were “ very pretty,” in 


their turn perhaps to be quizzed by a future Greville, when their 
brown days come. 
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At Lady Clanricarde’s one evening in December 1834, Brougham 
and Talleyrand converse on Fox. ‘Talleyrand said “he had known 
Fox intimately, that he was the best fellow in the world, wrote 
the most charming letters, and spoke French @ merveille. His 
favourite study was Madame de Sevigné.” One day Talleyrand saw 
a volume of her letters lying amongst all the classical authors, 
ancient and modern, in Fox’s room; and on Talleyrand’s 
expressing his surprise at finding her in such exalted company, 
Fox said, “ Why, her letters are perfect models of every kind of 
eloquence.” 

“Talleyrand asked,” said Greville, “if Fox had not been ‘ trés 
occupé de Madame Siddons.’ ‘Oh, no,’ said Brougham, ‘ that’s 
impossible; one might as well be interested in the sea as in 
Mrs. Siddons.’ She was too great in her way to inspirelove. The 
East India Company might aspire to her, nothing less.” This 
reminds us of some story of Sydney Smith’s, who was told that 
a very stout lady was about to be married. “ Impossible,” said 
Sydney Smith, “a man might marry a section of her.” 

Talleyrand appears in an amiable light in these volumes, and 
we have several glimpses of him, but none equal to Haydon’s. 
“TI met,” says Haydon, “that patriarch of dissimulation and 
artifice, Talleyrand, but once and once only, but I shall never 
forget him. He looked like a toothless boa of intrigue, with 
nothing left but his poison. To see his impenetrable face at a 
game of whist, watching everybody without a trace of movement 
in his own figure or face, save the slightest imperceptible twitch 
in the lip, was a sight never to be forgotten. It was the incarna- 
tion of meaning without assumption.” 

Mr. Greville tells a capital story of Mademoiselle Mars. 

“Soon after the Restoration, she appeared on the stage wearing 
a tricolour ribbon, which so enraged the parterre and the Gardes 
du Corps, that she was obliged to take it off and apologise on the 
spot. ‘Ces canailles de Gardes du Corps,’ she was heard to mutter, 
which they hearing, very foolishly sent one of their officers on 
the following morning to demand an apology. She was in 
bed when he arrived, but her maid went into her room to 
announce him, leaving the door open, when Mademoiselle Mars 
cried out, ‘ What is it?’ ‘Madame, it is one of the officers of 
the Garde du Corps, who particularly wishes to speak to you.’ 
‘Tell him,’ she answered, ‘that Mars* has nothing whatever to 
do with the Gardes du Corps.’” 

Louis Philippe about the time of the Spanish Marriages was 


* James Smith, one of the authors of ‘ Rejected Addresses,’ asserted that 
Mars was not the real name of the actress, but “only a nom de guerre.” 
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much annoyed by the outspoken condemnation of his conduct by 
our press, and he sent over a M. Bacourt to try and allay its 
violence. So ignorant are foreigners of the fact that only such 
of our papers can be tampered with as are not worth the 
pains. Yet though this was and is the case, our provincial press, 
inaccessible to monetary approaches, is in other ways largely 
at the mercy of the manufacturers of opinion. Our clever 
Radicals have hit upon a device for the manufacture of thunder, 
which at first imposed considerably upon people. The mot d’ordre 
goes forth to a certain number of Radical provincial papers to 
write in a certain sense, while these papers are supposed to speak 
spontaneously the opinions of their subscribers. Thus we will 
suppose that the House of Lords is to be attacked because of 
their opposition to the Franchise Bill. The Radical papers in 
different parts of the country, instructed from head-quarters, 
loudly proclaim that the people are impatient for the Franchise 
Bill, and that they eagerly demand the abolition of the House of 
Lords for its opposition to the national will, all which is probably 
the clever invention of some clever fellow in London or Birming- 
ham. Louis Philippe, it is clear, did not know how to go to work, 
but resorted to the coarser method of trying to manipulate the 
press, which was quite useless, and so M. de Bacourt returned a 
wiser, and probably not a poorer man. 

To revert to Mr. Greville’s leaves, Alexandre Dumas, and a 
host of literary men and artists, are pleasantly mentioned in 
them, most frequently with a good story attached to each. Thus 
we hear of Mario, Bellini, Rossini, Mendelssohn, Pasta, of 
Fanny Kemble and Mrs. Sartoris, of Rogers, Byron, and Moore, 
with anecdotes too numerous to quote, and for which we must 
refer the reader to the Diary itself. But one of Dumas we 
cannot resist quoting: “Alexandre Dumas and Lievenne, a 
French actress, were both summoned as witnesses in a trial 
which took place at Rouen. Alexandre Dumas, when called upon 
to give his name and condition, replied in a pompous voice, 
‘ Alexandre Dumas, and I should call myself homme de lettres, if 
I were not in the country of Corneille.’ On the same question 
being put to Lievenne, she said, ‘I am Lievenne, and I should call 
myself maid if I were not in the town where they burnt them.’ ” 

Mr. Greville notes in this Diary the manner in which some of 
the press ran down Lord Palmerston on so many occasions. 
Lord Palmerston kept us out of war, at any rate, into which the 
pugnacious peace party frequently land us. But the fact is, that 
there was no love lost between the Radicals and Palmerston. 
The latter would have heartily agreed with Mr. Twining, whose 
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‘Recreations of a Country Clergyman’ all should read who are 
on the look-out for a pleasant volume. Mr. Twining says, “A 
man who likes levelling in society, selon moi, has as bad taste as a 
man who likes a level country. For my part, I would not wish to 
live upon the surface of a wash-tub; give me your ups and 
downs, moral and physical.” Of this opinion evidently is Lord 
Sherbrooke. 

“We are about,” he says, “to exchange certain good for more 
than doubtful change; we are about to barter maxims and 
traditions that have never failed for theories and doctrines that 
have never succeeded. Democracy you may have at any time. 
Night and day the gate is open that leads to that bare and level 
plain, where every ants’-nest is a mountain and every thistle a 
forest-tree. Buta Government such as that of England is the 
work of no human hand. It has grown up by the imperceptible 
aggregation of centuries. Itis a thing which we only can enjoy, 
which we cannot impart to others, and which, once lost, we cannot 
recover for ourselves.” 

“T soap my hands of it,”* seems the cry of all but a few, and 
drifting is the order of the day. Hence the audacious come to 
the front, and a dozen bold men rule ten thousand timid ones. 
However, we have not yet quite arrived at the condition of the 
Frenchman, who cried out, “We must have 300 heads!” He 
turned out to be a hatter. 

Madame Lieven was in London on the 10th of April, 1848, the day 
when the middle classes rallied round the Government, and enrolled 
themselves en masseasspecial constables. Madamede Lieven told Mr. 
Greville that “ The love of order manifested throughout England, 
must have a great effect in Europe.” Noone was more pleased 
at the preparations made against him than Feargus O'Connor, 
who felt that in the mob around him he had worse than a 
white elephant on his hands. When the constable tapped him 
on the shoulders to tell him that he might hold his meeting but 
mustn’t march, he was greatly relieved, and shook both hands of 
the constable with great warmth. He thought the constable had 
come to arrest him. 

We will close this brief notice of a very amusing book with a 
good story of Louis XVIII.: “ When Louis XVIII. returned to 
France, and Fouché was his Minister of Police, the King asked 
Fouché whether during his (the King’s) exile, he had not set 
spies over him, and who they were. Fouché hesitated to reply, 
but on the King insisting, he said : 


* The exclamation of a Frenchman in England, in one of Francillon’s 
best stories, ‘Strange Waters.’ 
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“<Tf your Majesty presses for an answer, it was the Duc de 
Blacas to whom this matter was confided.’ 

“¢ And how much did you pay him ?’ said the King. 

“¢ Deux cents mille livres de rente, Sire.’ 

«Ah, so!’ said the King, ‘ then he has played fair; we went 
halves.’ ” 

This King was fit to live, and had very little mentally of the 
later Bourbon about him. 








Co — with a Water-lily. 


(Translated from the Norwegian of H. InsEn.) 


SEE, loved one, what I bring— 
A white-plumed flower! 
Dream-weighted in the spring 
Erewhile it slumbered, 

On stillest streamlet sailing 
*Mid lily cups unnumbered. 


Clasped in the nunnery of thy soft breast, 

Wilt thou, dear, closely wear it? 

Rocked on thy heart in a sweet unrest, 

Do thou, love, softly bear it? 

But the stream of the mountain-tarn, 
Fly, oh, fly! 

There dangers lurk, and, sweet, to dream there 
Is to die. 

The Water Spirit lures on sleep, 

And the lilies float o’erhead on the deep, 
Beware! beware ! 


Ah, child, the world is the mountain-tarn, 
And to dream there, dearest, is to die, 
And overhead the lilies lie, 

And the Water Spirit with his song 
Lures deep sleep and Death along. 


F. Harpyman Parker. 





Au Australian Vovelist. 


Marcus Crarke, the author of ‘His Natural Life,’ was not an 
Australian either by birth or education, and yet, like Adam Lindsay 
Gordon the poet, he was purely an Australian writer. 

He was born in the year 1847, at 11, Leonard Place, Kensington. 
His father, William Hislop Clarke, was an English barrister; and 
his mother, whose maiden name was Matthew, belonged to a 
theatrical family, and had been on the stage herself. 

She is described as having been a woman of great personal charms, 
and it is believed that Marcus inherited from her his literary faculty, 
for not only was she beautiful but she possessed in no slight degree 
the gifts and sensibilities of the artistic temperament. She un- 
fortunately died while he was yet a child, and he was thus deprived 
of the only influence that might have guided him into a safe and 
prosperous manhood—a sympathetic mother’s wise and constant 
solicitude. 

He received the groundwork of an excellent education at a school 
in Highgate. While at this school he met with so severe an 
injury by a fall from his horse, that it was feared he might 
not recover, or that his brain would be affected. This led his 
father to think of sending him on a sea voyage, and it was decided 
that he should go to the antipodes, where the family of Clarke had 
indeed “ done the State some service.” 

Foremost amongst these distinguished relatives was his cousin, 
Captain, now Colonel Sir Andrew Clarke, himself the son of an early 
Governor of Western Australia. Sir Andrew’s name is still held in 
remembrance as a member of the first Ministry after the happy 
inauguration of responsible government in Victoria. 

Sir Andrew Clarke had left Victoria before his young cousin 
arrived, and it may be owing to this circumstance that the latter 
began his colonial career as a junior clerk in a Melbourne bank. 

A local literary banker has dwelt not unkindly on Clarke’s brief 
career in the Bank of Australasia.* Although the gifted young idler 
failed to “satisfy the authorities,” he was “the life and soul of the 
office,” and his skill in Horatian parodies, and ability to “ write off 


* «Melbourne Review,’ January 1882. “Marcus Clarke,” by H. G. 
Turner. 
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tragic passages from AXschylus,” filled his fellow-clerks with such 
delight that they gladly did his work for him. 

The most toilsome journey often makes the most delightful re- 
trospect, and I shrewdly suspect that the young genius who had 
mistaken his path in life and gone astray in a counting-house was 
regarded by all alike as an intolerable nuisance, notwithstanding his 
Horatian verse and his alleged familiarity with the “ tragic passages ” 
of the great Greek dramatist. 

At all events, his stay in the bank was brief, and we next hear 
of him gaining “colonial experience” on a sheep station. It was 
certainly a change from the Collins Street bank to the Wimmera 
woolshed, but he seems to have been as unsuited to the one class 
of occupation as to the other. The bank manager has related 
how young Clarke caricatured the officials, and it is said that Mr. 
Holt “the squatter” used to tell how he debauched the unsophis- 
ticated minds of his boundary-riders, by reading to them the too 
realistic pages of the great Balzac. He was in the habit of pro- 
pounding theories as to the proprietorship of land resembling those 
of Mr. Henry George, and which, it must be confessed, were not 
calculated to make those rude sons of toil contented with their lot. 
What was to be done with the youth? He had been tried both 
in town and country avocations, and neither suited him. But there 
was still a calling—the only one, with the exception of the stage, 
which a “bohemian” can follow in this modern matter-of-fact 
age, with any likelihood of success—and in this, the nondescript 
profession of journalism, he was now to find his true vocation. 

His first engagement on the press was on the staff of the Mel- 
bourne Argus, with which daily journal, and its weekly offshoot the 
Australasian, his connection began somewhere in the year 1867. 
He soon asserted his literary powers, and from writing local 
paragraphs, and occasional sub-leaders, rose rapidly to the dignity of 
original literary articles, for which a good colonial weekly, fulfilling 
as it does the functions of a magazine as well as of a newspaper, 
affords considerable scope. His first essay was a critique on his 
favourite novelist, Balzac, whom as we have seen he had studied 
and expounded under the gum-trees of the Wimmera. This and 
other literary articles appeared in the columns of the Australasian, 
to which he also contributed an entertaining series of sketches under 
the title of the “ Peripatetic Philosopher,” a selection of which was 
subsequently republished in a slender volume. This little book 
made Clarke’s name in the colonies as a literary man. Those 
peripatetic papers were indeed the colonial offshoots of Thackeray’s 
‘Roundabout Papers,’ and they bear a generic resemblance to Mr. 


Sala’s admirable ‘ Echoes of the Week.’ He excelled in this class of 
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writing, and a subsequent series of sketches which appeared in the 
Argus under the title of the ‘ Buncle Correspondence,’ contains some 
of the wittiest of his contributions to the local press. No edition of 
his writings would be complete without such seeming trifles, which, 
however slight they may appear, were conceived in the happiest vein 
of pleasantry, and written with great elaboration. 

About this time Marcus Clarke and two literary friends founded . 
the ‘ Colonial Monthly,’ an attempt to establish a popular Australian 
magazine on the lines of the lighter English periodicals, with 
a title probably suggested by the ‘Atlantic Monthly.’ In the 
pages of the ‘Colonial Monthly’ appeared his first novel, ‘ Long 
Odds,’ a clever but very unequal production which betrays a 
knowledge of fashionable vice and sporting rascality which could 
only have been acquired at second-hand. The ‘Colonial Monthly’ 
magazine, defunct for many years, was a complete financial failure, 
but it is deserving of mention as having furnished a medium of 
publication not only for the prose writings of its clever editor, but 
also for some of the best of A. L. Gordon’s and of Henry Kendall’s 
poems, which have already become a part of the literature of the 
antipodes. 

In the year 1868, Marcus Clarke married an attractive young 
actress, Miss Marion Dunn, the younger daughter of one of the 
most popular of colonial comedians, the late John Dunn, upon whose 
tombstone in the Melbourne cemetery is the strange but appropriate 
epitaph—* He was a fellow of infinite jest.” 

From this period Clarke gave considerable attention to dramatic 
writing, but he never achieved any very distinct success as a 
dramatist, though he dramatised Mr. Charles Reade’s ‘ Foul Play,’ 
and Mr. Wilkie Collins’s ‘ Moonstone,’ the latter being a disastrous 
failure. He translated and adapted Moliére’s ‘Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme,’ under the title of ‘ Peacocks’ Feathers.’ Besides these he 
produced from time to time many original dramatic trifles, and one 
or two excellently written burlesques, and more recently a comedy 
entitled ‘A Daughter of Eve,’ written specially for his wife, which 
has considerable merit. Concerning one of these dramatic pieces a 
somewhat amusing controversy took place in the Melbourne press. 
It was described in the play bill as “ an original farce,” and as “ written 
specially” for a popular comedian who appeared in the leading 
character, a bailiff; and it was thought by the local wits, that if ever 
a colonial dramatist might be “‘ original ”—in the sense of deriving his 
fiction from personal experience—it would be in the working out of 
a plot of which a sheriff’s officer was the mainspring. Next morning, 
however, a hostile critic—and they were in plenty—pointed out that, 
weak and trifling as the piece was, it was taken bodily from a short 
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story by a popular English authoress, Whereupon Clarke replied 
with characteristic audacity that his “ original” farce, as well as the 
lady’s “ original ” story, were both taken from a feuwilleton in a French 
comic journal, which, he added, he would be glad to show to his 
critic, over a bottle of wine. A very little effort would have enabled 
him to elaborate a really effective drama, and it was certainly in- 





- excusable that he should have “ borrowed” the plot of a mere one-act 


farce. When rallied by his friends on these occasions, he was fond 
of telling the story of the elder Dumas, who, convicted of plagiarism, 
exclaimed, “‘ What! I steal? Never! J anne.” 

With the exception of ‘His Natural Life, Clarke’s most striking 
volume is a collection of colonial historical stories entitled ‘Old 
Tales of a Young Country.’ 

These are admirably told, and they should possess a value in the 
eyes of the student of history, surpassing that of the most attractive 
fiction. Notwithstanding the wasted energy involved in starting a 
short-lived rival to the local ‘Punch,’ Clarke continued for some time 
faithful to the Australasian, and contributed to its columns a series of 
short stories, which were subsequently republished in book form, 
under the titles of ‘ Holiday Peak, and other Stories,’ and ‘ Four 
Stories High.’ 

These little stories show that their author could easily distance all 
local competitors. Even the slightest of them has some grace of 
expression or delicacy of treatment that elevates it above the 
commonplace novelette of colonial journals, But I must part 
company with those local critics who maintain that Clarke’s sketches 
are to be placed side by side with Bret Harte’s immortal pictures of 
early Californian days. At best, the Melbourne Jitéératewr, when he 
attempts to portray the rough scenes of “up-country” life as in 
‘Grambler’s Gully,’ or ‘How the Circus came to Bullock Town,’ is 
but an imitator of the author of ‘The Outcasts of Poker Flat,’ and 
he moreover lacked that great gift of artistic sympathy which gives 
to the pages of the American story-teller the “ one touch of nature ”’ 
without which we cannot feel kinship with those creations of 
‘iction that are so entirely outside the range of our own experience. 

It is high time to give the patient reader a specimen of Marcus 
Clarke’s descriptive powers, The following from ‘ Holiday Peak’ is 
a weird picture of a midnight ride in the bush : 


“There is a indescribable ghastliness about the mountain bush at night 
which has affected most imaginative people. The grotesque and distorted 
trees, huddled here and there together in the gloom like whispering 
conspirators. The little open flats encircled by boulders, which seem 
the forgotten altars of some unholy worship. The white, bare, and 
ghostly gums, gleaming momentarily amid the deeper shades of the 
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forest. The lonely pools begirt with shivering reeds and haunted by 
the melancholy bittern only. The riftedjand draggled creek-bed, which 
seems violently gouged out of the lacerated earth by some savage con- 
vulsion of nature. The silent and solitary places where a few blasted 
trees crouch together like withered witches, who, brooding on some deed 
of blood, have suddenly been stricken horror-stiff. Riding through this 
nightmare landscape, a whirr of wings and a harsh cry disturb you from 
time to time, hideous and mocking laughter peals above and about you, 
and huge grey ghosts with little red eyes hop away in gigantic but noise- 
less bounds, You shake your bridle, the mare lengthens her stride, the 
tree-trunks run into one another, the leaves make overhead a continuous 
curtain, the earth reels out beneath you like a strip of grey cloth spun by 
a furiously flying loom, the air strikes your face sharply, the bush—always 
grey and colourless—parts before you and closes behind you like a fog. 
You lose yourself in this prevailing indecision of sound and colour. You 
become drunk with the wine of the night, and, losing your individuality, 
sweep onward a flying phantom in a land of shadows.” 


Such is the fine opening of a fantastic story in which the author 
reveals to us the land of “ Might-have-been,” and we submit to the 
magic of his imagination when we are brought to Holiday Peak 
under the strange guidance of Wallaby Dick, Dombie the black 
fellow, and Ah Yung the Chinaman : 


“ All three—European, Australian, and Mongol—were naked to the 
waist. Each carried a blazing pine torch, and on the face of each sat that 
hideous expression of death in life which caused the yellow fangs of the 
old wallaby hunter to glisten like the teeth of a skeleton.” 


After this it is too great a disappointment to find that the magic 
mountaiu presents only such literary visions of bliss as a “ completed” 
Denis Duval, and a reconciled Lord and Lady Byron, with “ Balzac 
sitting between them.” Of course, the following is excellent fooling: 


“¢ Who does not ?’ said Kingsley from the little table where he sat with 
Dr. Newman and Swinburne. ‘ Algernon, we’re four by honours.’ 

“¢And the odd trick,’ interjected Antonelli. ‘1 decline to take 
advantage of an adversary.’ 

“* Surely,’ I thought, pinching myself violently, ‘I must be dreaming.’ 

«Then do not strive to awake, my friend,’ said a gentle-voiced little 
gentleman sucking a Trabuco. ‘It is good to dream.’ 

“* Who is that?’ I whispered to Singleton Fontenoy as we descended 
the steps. 

“Pio Nono. The Baptists allow him a hundred and fifty pounds a-year, 
and he lodges over a hatter’s in Piccadilly.’ ” 


But we feel that this banter is indulged in, either because the 
author’s wings of fancy refused to bear him up, or that he could not 
breathe the rarefied air of the mountain peak, and was glad to find 
himself in his warm, well-lined library, where he could “(crack ” his. 
accustomed jokes at the celebrities of the day. The most pathetic of 
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these colonial stories is ‘ Pretty Dick,’ which describes with great 
power the terrible agonies of a little child lost in the bush. Such 
incidents were at one time no uncommon feature of Australian 
country life, and such a true story as that of the Duff children whose 
bodies were discovered locked in a last embrace, when it was seen 
that the little girl with gentle motherly instinct had divested herself 
of her dress to wrap her brother from the bitter cold of that fatal 
night—are even more pathetic than the novelist’s fiction. Yet 
‘Pretty Dick’ is a beautifully told story, and stands out among its 
author’s writings as a piece of pure pathos, and an exceptional tale 
whose attraction is owing neither to its ghastly horrors nor to its 
flippant wit. 

Asa contrast to this, “ King Billy’s Breeches,” in the little collection 
called ‘ Four Stories High,’ causes genuine amusement by its burlesque 
on the official correspondence found necessary, in order to provide a 
black fellow on a “station” with the requisite garments of civilization 
from the “department” of state responsible for the condition of the 
aborigines. 

During all this time Marcus Clarke was busily collecting the 
materials for his magnum opus—that terrible tale of the early 
Australian convict establishments, which he would fain assure us is 
not so much a work of imagination as a realistic romance founded on 
the actual prison records of the time. 

‘His Natural Life,’ which is the title of this novel, is not without 
@ certain political significance at a time when the French Chamber 
of Deputies has passed a Bill, the object of which is to legalise the 
ransportation by thousands of French criminals to the antipodes. 
That the author in writing the story was aware that it contained 
a weighty political lesson, is evident from the well-chosen sentences 
in which he dedicated it to Sir Charles Gavan Duffy. 


“Tt is true,” he remarks, “that the British Government huve ceased to 
deport the criminals of England; but the method of punishment of which 
that deportation was a part is still in existence . . . and within the last year 
France has established at New Caledonia a penal settlement which will in 
the natural course of things equal in its annals the history of Macquarie 
Harbour and of Norfolk Island.” 


But it did not for a moment occur to him that the ingenuity of 
French legislators would hit on a plan of ridding France of her 
<langerous classes, not by sending them into cruel bondage in distant 
and almost uninhabited parts of the earth, but by shipping them to 
islands that are in proximity to the prosperous colonies of a friendly 
power, and under a law by which they are to be declared free after 
their arrival to go where they choose, save that they must not return 
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to their native country. The “ Récédiviste Bill,” in other words, is 
designed to send French criminals to Australia, vid New Caledonia. 

It is not necessary to burden these pages with the plot of ‘ His 
Natural Life,’ of which it may be briefly said that, in the matter of its 
incidents, it is perhaps the most appalling work of fiction in the 
language. It is the story of an innocent man transported for the 
term of “ his natural life,” who is made to pass through all the horrors 
of a prison discipline, which was fiendish in its senseless barbarity. 
If we turn to the appendix we shall find a list of publications from 
which the author derived his facts. Among these may be noted 
‘ Correspondence relating to the Dismissal of the Rev. ‘I’. Rogers from 
his Chaplaincy at Norfolk Island; for private circulation—Henry 
Dowling, 1846.’ This unfortunate chaplain, under the name of the 
Rev. James North, plays no unimportant part in the novel. We have 
throughout ‘His Natural Life’ copious extracts from the Rousseau- 
like diary of the reverend gentleman, who enacts a peculiarly interest- 
ing 7réle as the sympathising friend of the ill-used Rufus Dawes, and 
the lover of the fair young wife of the repulsive officer Maurice 
Frere. 

It is, I believe, a fact that the novelist, while on a visit to Tasmania, 
was shown this private diary of the Rev. T. Rogers, who was dis- 
graced for immoral conduct, and who subsequently brought charges 
of cruelty, such as those described in ‘ His Natural Life,’ against the 
government officials. This diary is a veritable curiosity of literature, 
for it faithfully records from day to day the personal sins as well as 
the public grievances of the prison chaplain, and it has always been 
preserved as a kind of official heirloom at Government House, 
Hobart. in an unwary moment, one of the Governors of the 
island showed this precious manuscript to the young Melbourne 
littérateur, who was then collecting material for his novel, and it was 
used as the basis of his terrible indictment against the old convict 
system. Whether under all the circumstances the Reverend Mr. 
Rogers’ testimony may be regarded as trustworthy or impartial I 
leave the reader to decide, merely remarking that his revelations suited 
admirably well the purpose of the novelist. The sequel to this, is 
that the diary had been brought by the chaplain into court on the 
occasion of his preferring his charges against the officials, and being 
seen by the vigilant private secretary of Sir William Denison, was 
promptly impounded. That watchful official was then Lieutenant, 
and is now Colonel, Sir Andrew Clarke, who little thought to what 
uses his literary relative would in after-years convert the chaplain’s 
confessions. 

‘His Natural Life’ is as yet the one standard Australian work of 
fiction. Originally published in an obscure Melbourne periodical, it 
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has been honoured by republication in England and America, and by 
translation into more than one European language. The testimony 
of competent literary critics as to its power and ability is great and 
ever growing. The present Lord Lytton declared that it so 
fascinated him that he could not lay it down until he had finished 
it, and Lord Rosebery has I believe recently expressed, during his 
visit to Melbourne, the opinion that he considers it a greater novel 
than ‘ Oliver Twist.’* 

As a description of physical suffering and moral degradation, 
nothing can surpass the appalling realism of such chapters of ‘ His 
Natural Life’ as those headed “ One Hundred Lashes,” “The Valley 
of the Shadow of Death,” “ Breaking a Man’s Spirit,” “ The Longest 
Straw.” Nor can it be denied that this Australian novel is worthy 
to rank with the most powerful of English or French sens ational 
stories; it has in fact this great advantage over any even by such 
masters of their craft as Wilkie Collins or Charles Reade—its under- 
lying basis of fact and reality. But in my opinion grave exception 
must be taken to ‘ His Natural Life’ as a work of art. In reading 
it we are filled to overflowing with a sense of the repulsive cruelty to 
which the wretched Rufus Dawes is subjected; but though we are 
disgusted with his heartless gaolers, our sympathy is not profoundly 


* It is with pleasure that I transcribe Lord Rosebery’s opinion of ‘ His 
Natural Life’ as a work of fiction, especially as it is so much more 
favourable on the whole than my own. “ There can, I think,” writes his 
Lordship, in accepting the dedication of the ‘Memorial Volume’ of Marcus 
Clarke’s miscellaneous writings, now being prepared by Mr. Mackinnon 
in Melbourne, “be no two opinions as to the horrible fascination of 
the book. The reader who takes it up and gets beyond the prologue— 
which is for many reasons the least satisfactory, albeit a very necessary 
part of the narrative—though he cannot but be harrowed by the long 
agony of the story, and the human anguish of every page, is unable to 
lay it down. Almost in spite of himself, he has to read and to suffer 
to the bitter end. To me, I confess, it is the most terrible of all novels. 
More terrible than ‘ Oliver Twist,’ or Victor Hugo’s most thrilling effects, 
for the simple reason that it is more real. It has all the solemn ghastli- 
ness of truth. Since I have been in Australia I have employed some 
of the little time I had at my disposal, in carefully examining the Blue 
Books on which ‘His Natural Life’ is founded; and during my recent 
visit to Tasmania, I made some personal inquiries on the same subject. 
The result has been to bring conviction to my mind that the case is not 
overstated ; nay, that the fact in some particulars is more frightful than 
the fiction. That this should be so, only enhances, to my mind, the merit 
of the book.” 

I can bear testimony that the author of ‘His Natural Life’ often 
declared to me, while writing the book, that he in no case exaggerated the 
horrors of the old penal system, which he averred, and with truth, were 
more appalling as told in the brief official language of the Blue Books, than 
even in his own powerful literary style. 
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touched by the story. We may be repelled by the brutality with 
which the cruelly-wronged hero is treated, but we shed few or no 
tears over his bitter sufferings. This criticism is not offered in any 
carping ‘spirit, but as a protest against the cynicism of the whole 
work. We feel that the author looks on at the barbarity of 
Maurice Frere, or the laceration of Rufus Dawes, with an even 
pulse, that his blood is not ablaze with indignation nor his heart 
melted into pity. The showman gives no sign that he has any- 
thing in common with his puppets. This is as far removed as may 
be from that Shakespearian impartiality of mind which alone leads 
to the just portrayal of human life, but which betokens no lack of 
human sympathy ; for indeed that wondrous “ touch of nature,” begot 
only of intense fellow-feeling, runs through and vivifies every page 
of the writings of the world’s great story-tellers from Homer to 
Tourguenieff, 

If we compare the most telling chapters of ‘His Natural Life’ 
with those passages in such a book as ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ which 
have touched all human hearts, we are conscious of the limitations of 
the Australian novelist’s art. Feeling this, I hesitate to class his 
work with ‘Oliver Twist,’ and with other novels that are perhaps 
from a mere literary standpoint its inferiors. For with all its 
excellences of style, and admitting the power with which isolated 
incidents are related, and the skill with which they are woven into the 
general plot, ‘ His Natural Life’ is not a supreme work of fiction, for it 
is without humour and without pathos. Only in one or two of his 
short stories did the talented author show that he could touch the 
springs of our tears, and, though he was essentially a man of wit, he 
rarely moves us to genuine laughter. 

The revised version of ‘ His Natural Life ’ was published in London 
and Melbourne in 1874, when the author was only in his twenty- 
seventh year, but that date marks almost the close and certainly 
the decline of his literary career. The remainder of his story is 
briefly told. He had been appointed in 1872, at first Secretary to 
the Trustees of the Public Library of Melbourne, and afterwards, by 
the favour of the late Sir Redmond Barry, and the good offices of Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy, Assistant Librarian at a salary of some £400 a 
year—* just a sufficient sum,” as he used to say, “to keep one’s pen 
idle.” Whether it was the benumbing influence of this easy berth— 
as he himself used to fancy—or that his vitality was steadily de- 
clining, certain it is that, though never idle, he accomplished no great 
literary work during the seven years of life that remained to him, 
unless we reckon the fragment of a novel which hung on his hands 
for many a weary month. 

Owing to what is vaguely called a “violation of journalistic 
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etiquette,” he had ceased to belong to the staff of the Argus and 
Australasian, the leading Conservative organs in the colony, but 
had found no difficulty in transferring his services, first to the 
Evening Herald, and subsequently to the Age and Leader, which 
represent all that is essentially democratic in society and politics in 
Victoria—one might almost say in Australia. This change of 
banner caused no inconvenience to a writer who was blissfully 
careless or profoundly ignorant of party politics. Referring to the 
great fiscal question that has split the colony into two hostile 
camps, he used to say with that slight hesitancy of speech that 
served, as in the case of Charles Lamb’s stutter, to add point even 
to a commonplace remark—* There isnothing I . . . detest so much 
as Protection—except Free-trade.” 

Clarke possessed the knack beyond all local writers of wounding the 
not too tender sensibilities of that class of colonial wealthy men who, 
having themselves sprung from the ranks, are perhaps too anxious 
to keep others from doing likewise; and who, having acquired their 
fortunes by the exercise of grinding self-denial or by some stroke of 
luck, are too often lacking in that personal generosity and in those 
amenities of behaviour which may reconcile us to an hereditary aristo- 
cracy.* This class was once bitterly described by a distinguished 
Victorian public man as the “ wealthy lower orders.” In one of the 
most graphic of his shortsketches, ‘ Arcades Ambo,’ our author describes 
the excellent qualities of his “old friend” the “self-made” successful 
colonist Robin Ruff, but those were the days when I think he himself 
belonged to that earthly paradise of squatters the Melbourne Club, 
and wrote not unkindly of his unliterary but wealthy associates. 
Times had changed—he belonged to no club; he was no longer an 
eligible and withal handsome young bachelor; monetary troubles had 
fallen thick and fast upon him, and with evil times his fair-weather 
friends had flown. It seemed to me, who knew him well at this 
period, that he had a grudge against respectable society, or what is 
called respectable in an age when more than ever “the learned pate 
ducks to the golden fool,” and when the bank balance has too much 
become the barometer of human worth. At all events, his pen was 
particularly active during a recent stormy period of our Victorian 
annals, and certainly the members of the Melbourne Club had no reason 
to rejoice at his change of journals. Many of his articles in the Age 
and Leader were masterpieces in their way, and though conceived in a 


* There are, of course, many individual exceptions; and the princely 
liberality and modest bearing of such a colonist as Sir William Clarke, of 
Sunbury, have made him so popular among all classes of the community 
that his acceptance of an anomalous hereditary title has been generously 
overlooked. 
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spirit of banter and with no assumption of political fervour or earnest- 
ness, their effect was great. It is recorded that he sealed the fate of 
an “interregnum” Conservative administration by his comments on 
the speech of the Premier—a Scotch trader—who, it was alleged, had 
asserted that the working classes ought to be content “to live ina 
tent and work for five shillings a day.” It was little use for the irate 
Minister to deny that he had made any such remark, or that it had 
been grossly perverted; the article was read with indignation by the 
firesides and in the workshops of the colony, and the loaves and fishes 
of office were not suffered to remain long with the Collins Street 
merchant and his colleagues. Not content with the enormous local 
circulation given to his witty diatribes against “the wealthy lower 
orders” in the columns of the Age, he must needs harry them in the 
London Daily Telegraph, of which journal he was for a while the 
Melbourne correspondent. 

Long after the demise of the ‘Colonial Monthly’ magazine, a few 
literary enthusiasts established an “ Eclectic quarterly periodical,” 
which in a spirit of local pride they called the ‘ Melbourne Review,’ 
and this was followed by the venture of an American stranger, who 
courageously produced as a rival a monthly magazine similar in style 
and title. To both of these Clarke became a contributor. In the first 


number of the ‘ Melbourne Review,’ he began the ‘ Story of the Eureka 
Stockade,’ one of the most dramatic episodes in the brief history of 
Victoria, but he failed to finish it. When pressed by the editor, his 
grave reply that he found he could not go on with the story “ without 
giving offence to living persons,” could only be smiled at as a joke. 
The interesting fragment consists of only five graphic pages, but— 


“The unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower 
Unfinished must remain.” 


To the pages of the ‘ Victorian Review’ he contributed a brilliant 
if not profound article which boldly expressed his agnostic views, 
and was entitled “ Civilization without Delusion.” 

This essay contains nothing new; it only professes to be an 
amplification of a text of Professor Tyndall against the current 
theology, but it is written with all the art of a taking literary style, 
though occasionally, as when he describes Mohammed as “a com- 
mercial traveller who had married a rich widow,” it is disfigured by a 
cheap Yankee flippancy, while he treats the mysteries of the Christian: 
faith with more than Voltairian irreverence. It, however, served 
its purpose. The much respected Dr. Moorhouse, Bishop of Mel- 
bourne, published a grave reply to it. “Conceive my ‘soul-felt 
joy,” wrote Clarke to a literary acquaintance of kindred spirit, 
“when I saw those revered gaiters actually getting over the ‘ ropes,” 
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and beheld his Lordship throw his shapely shovel hat fairly into the 
ring!” 

He thereupon sat down and indited “a Letter to his Lordship 
the Bishop of Melbourne,” which the editor of the ‘ Victorian Review’ 
declined, perhaps from prudential rather then theological reasons, to 
publish. The pages of the rival magazine were, however, at once 
placed at his service, but with unexpected results. Owing to the 
“ pressure ” of influential religious subscribers that particular number 
of the ‘ Melbourne Review ’ was “ suppressed ” by the publisher, to the 
great delight of the too flippant contributor. 

Among Clarke’s later writings was a short Christmas story, ‘ Twixt 
Shadow and Shine,’ and a psychological novelette in the manner of 
Poe, entitled ‘The Mystery of Major Molyneux;’ a very amusing 
pamphlet called ‘The Future Australian Race,’ the fantastic philosophy 
of which I venture to ascribe to his poetical friend Dr. Patrick 
Moloney ; and the early chapters of a novel which he purposed calling 
‘ Felix and Felicitas.’ 

And now the end was not far off. It is no secret in Melbourne 
that he was bitterly wounded in not receiving the appointment of 
Public Librarian, which had fallen vacant, and to which his post of 
Assistant Librarian had given him a claim. He had, in view of this 
right of promotion, declined the office of Parliamentary Librarian, so 
that when a young graduate of the Melbourne University was in- 
stalled as head of the Public Library, the brilliant Jittératewr, whose 
official life it must be admitted was by no means exemplary, felt the 
stroke bitterly, though he was too proud to exhibit his wounds even 
to his friends. He was moreover, as the local critics are careful 
to inform us, in a chronic state of pecuniary liability, so that he felt 
not only the loss of official status, but that of an increased salary, 
on which he hed probably counted with the sanguineness of the 
bohemian temperament. 

He died after a very brief illness in his house at Inkerman Street, 
St. Kilda, a suburb of Melbourne, on the 2nd of August, 1881, in his 
thirty-fourth year, leaving a widow and six little children, quite 
unprovided for. He was buried beside his father-in-law, the comedian, 
and—much to the chagrin of a prominent anti-theological friend— 


with the rites of the English Church administered by a clergyman 
who had turned journalist.* 


* Australians complain greatly of the prevailing ignorance in England 
concerning the colonies; but the fault is not wholly on this side. After 
the death of Marcus Clarke, a friend and myself called on Reuter’s 
Melbourne agent to suggest that a brief “cable” should be sent to 
London; but that gentleman declined, on the ground that the death of the 
most prominent literary man in Australia was “not of sufficient interest.” 
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After his death, which strangely saddened many even of those from 
whom he had latterly become estranged, a number of persons actively 
set to work to collect money for his widow and children, whose needs 
were pressing. By private donations, and matinée performances at 
the theatre, over a thousand pounds was quickly raised, and these 
benevolent acts were not confined to his own city; for, if I re- 
member rightly, the Sydney folk testified in a like manner to their 
sorrow at the premature death of an Australian writer of such great 
and varied gifts. The matinée at the Theatre Royal, Melbourne, 
was a brilliant success, and Mr. Garnet Walch’s really excellent 
memorial verses, which were recited on that occasion with much 
effect, only gave utterance to the prevailing emotions of a crowded 
audience. 

Before closing this slight memoir, it may be well to add a few 
words as to the personal character of this gifted and fascinating 
littérateur. Much has been said, and not without justice, of his 
recklessness and—to quote the phrase of a not unfriendly critic—his 
lack of all “sense of the importance of prudential considerations.” 
All that Lord Macaulay has said against Goldsmith might be applied 
to Marcus Clarke, nor do I think that the follies of the latter were 
altogether of that generous and unselfish kind which tradition ascribes 
to the Irish poet. But there was a worthy side to our author's 
character, which seems strangely to have escaped the notice even of 
his local panegyrists. I allude to the entire absence of that bane 
of literary life so aptly called by the Laureate “narrowing envy.” 
This vice is preeminently the vice of petty souls, of men who feel 
that they have usurped a place at Life’s feast, and who see in each 
new-comer the possible “bidden guest,” for whom they must make 
room. It was this absence of jealousy, as much as his recognised 
literary talents, that placed Marcus Clarke, despite his want of earnest- 
ness of purpose, at the head of the rising literature of Australia. 
Witness his generous tribute to the poet Gordon in that preface, 
which, with all its trivial inaccuracies as to personal details, is a piece 
of just criticism and noble word-painting. 

Clarke could himself turn a graceful rhyme, and some of his vers de 
société is very finished, but he did not pretend to the divine afflatus 
of the poet, and in his devotion to the ill-starred author of the ‘ Bush 
Ballads,’ he doubtless recognised the presence of a gift that he himself 
did not possess. He was always glad to use his press influence 
to bring into prominence the merits of any rising writer, and his 
advice to such was more kindly than might have been expected 
from one of his temperament. At the same time, his scorn for 
pretentious mediocrity or respectable stupidity was unbounded. To 
him it was a grievous offence for a person, who lacked the literary 
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faculty, to rush—or rather limp—into print and expect recognition 
on account of social position or even academic standing. Nor did 
he fail to publish, wherever a newspaper proprietor would permit 
him, his contempt for such pretenders; and this, in a community 
like Victoria, made him a host of enemies. When an English earl 
condescended to contribute to the pages of a Melbourne magazine, 
“olonial society” was awe-struck, and did its best to be interested 
in the dull article, so that its amour propre was hurt when the 
critic lightly referred to “the feeble placidity of the good old earl,” 
and to his “ noble balderdash.” 

By similar writings, which, though anonymous, might just as well 
have been signed, he alienated that great class whom Lord Beacons- 
field so cordially disliked and described as “Superior persons,” and 
his chances of being chosen Public Librarian were utterly destroyed. 
But he was simply following that strong literary instinct which 
impels brilliant men to compose from day today their Dunciad. And 
yet all the while he was penning these sneers, he would be taking 
an infinite deal of trouble to spread the fame of Adam Lindsay 
Gordon or Henry Kendall. 

He was the friend of any Australian writer of talent, and I can 
well remember his generous commendations of the gifted colonial 
lady who writes under the nom de plume of “ 'Tasma,” though he had 
not her personal acquaintance. With what pains too would he 
organise what he called a “ representative party,” to go out to some 
distant and dim-lighted suburban hall to see Mr. John Finnimore’s 
tragedy ‘Carpio’ murdered by amateurs on an unadorned stage of 
ten feet by six.* 

Are we still so Puritanical that we dare not account as virtues the 
rare and brilliant qualities of his conversation, indicative of a tem- 
perament so finely gifted and artistic which made his presence as 
sunshine to his friends? Surely persistent and unpleasant people 
get so much of this world’s goods that some of its empty praise 
might go to those who are fitful and entertaining. Such men too 
as Marcus Clarke are generally misjudged by those who may be more 
methodical, but are certainly more stupid. After his death many 
were the commonplace lamentations in colonial drawing-rooms about 
a wasted life, and yet a glance at the literary achievements of fourteen 
years, shows that his pen was not often idle. But that he should 
be misjudged by a “Society” which has been defined as the 
“apotheosis of successful shopkeeping,” is not to be wondered at, 
for Marcus Clarke was essentially a gentleman, and had neither 


* Mrs. Arthur Stirling may remember once playing the heroine in this 
dramatist’s tragedy of ‘ Francesca di Vasari’ at the Old Theatre Royal, 
Melbourne. 
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the virtues nor the narrowness of the bourgeoisie. To him it was 
pleasant, if the fancy took him, to lounge into a café or a club-room 
in the busiest part of the day; but perhaps the well-to-do trader’ 
who, hurrying past, noticed his dreadful waste of time, did not give 
him credit for often working far into the night. 

His literary conversation was delightful and as artistic as his 
writings. He was essentially a man of wit. An hour of his society 
was a bright relief to the dreary platitudes of every-day life, and as 
refreshing as it would be to light on a verse of Herrick in a volume 
of Tupper’s ‘ Proverbial Philosophy.’ 

It was quaintly said of an old worthy that amid all his foibles he 
was true to his religion and his mistress. This might have been 
said of the author of ‘ His Natural Life,’ only that literature was his 
religion and his mistress was wit. 


Antuur Parcnett Martin. 








Bers: A Story of Monte Carlo. 


Cuapter XVIII. 
AT ROQUEBRUNE. 
At last Cazalette spoke. ‘ Helena.” 

She started, but did not look up. 

“Has it ever occurred to you that your own marriage would 
solve all the difficulties of your present position ?” 

Helena shook her head. ‘ That is impossible.” 

“Why impossible ?” 

She kept silence, but he saw that she was trembling. 

“My poor child,” he said, speech and look expressing all the 
tenderness he had at command, “I know your secret. I know 
what took place at Hallingford nearly a year ago. God gave 
you force, at that time, to resist temptation. He is again testing 
your strength by an even more painful ordeal. But though a 
weak woman, you are brave and will conquer. The courage which 
enabled you then to lay down your affections at the Blessed Mary’s 
shrine will sustain you now. Peace and joy will follow suffering, 
as day succeeds night. You have nobly recognised the fact 
that your position is not that of a girl without responsibilities or 
aspirations, who has but to consult the inclination of her heart. 
You owe a duty to your mother, to your sister, to yourself, and 
above all to your Church.” 

Helena uttered a faint cry ; and rising stood before him. His 
words had struck home to her innermost being. Awe and 
repulsion struggled within her. 

“You are the heiress of a great property,” continued Cazalette 
in the same soft wooing tones—‘a property which your father 
restored to the sway of the Church, and which you have no right 
to alienate from it by your union with a Protestant. The 
same reasoning does not apply to your sister. She is lukewarm 
in her profession of faith. Her life has been wrecked. The 
passion for play has eaten into her soul. In love lies her only hope 
of redemption. Let her taste the bliss for which she yearns, and 


leave it for God to determine whether it shall bring a blessing or 
& curse,” 
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His voice broke with concentrated emotion. There was in his 
accent a bitterness, even malignancy, from which Helena inwardly 
shrank. It was a revelation of his secret self which he had 
never yet made to her. She moved a pace distant, and turned 
towards him a frightened glance. He was looking outward. His 
eyes seemed fathomless. His clear, saintlike profile corrected the 
impression he had involuntarily made by his words. 

After a moment’s pause he resumed : 

“T would not have you choose a young man who would exact 
from you that which you could not give. Helena, it is not 
passion that you require to make your life happy; but deep 
affection, community of taste and interest ; a faith, perhaps even 
more unswerving than your own; a heart to which you might 
confide every grief and joy, every difficulty and triumph ; a loyal 
devotion and earnest sympathy upon which you might rely as long 
as life should last-——” 

“ All this would be hard to find,” murmured Helena; “and for 
me such a marriage is impossible.” 

“Why ?” he asked again. 

“T cannot tell you.” 

‘“ Perhaps I might guess. But if friendship can be measured 
by deep interest, Iam something more than a friend. May I not 
put forth this claim to confidence ?” 

“There are confidences,’ said Helena, in an embarrassed 
manner, as she nervously broke off some twigs from a shrub of 
myrtle which grew in an earth-filled crevice of the wall, “ which 
are only given under seal of the confessional.” 

Cazalette regarded her thoughtfully before replying. “If I 
were a priest,” he said softly, “you would open your soul to 
me; andI should have the right to offer you advice and conso- 
lation. But I am not a priest, only a man with keen insight 
and strong feelings, to whom the welfare of your mother and 
sister is dear, for old friendship’s sake; and to whom your 
welfare is more than dear—for another reason.” 

“For what reason?” asked Helena in an impulse of desperation. 

“ Because I love you; and it is the desire of my heart to make 
you my wife.” 

He advanced; but she shrank back, holding her arms out 
before her. 

“No,no!” she cried. “ You must not say that; it is unnatural, 
horrible.” 

“Unnatural, that I should love you! Horrible, that I should 
see you in trouble, and, knowing that I had the power to help 
you, refrain from using it! Ifyou would commit yourself to me, 
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all your doubts would melt away. I ask nothing from you for 
the present but the right to guide and shield you.” 

“You do not love me,” exclaimed the young girl with a decision 
which only strong revulsion of feeling could have produced, 
“You love my sister.” 

“Cazalette was for the moment abashed by the accusation. A 
slight flush tinged his olive cheek. He hesitated. 

“Madame Fano has a great power of attraction,” he said. “I 
admit that she attracted me. But that is a story of five years 
ago. The dream was over long before I met you. You must 
have seen that since your arrival I have had no thought but for 
you. Do you believe me?” 

“Oh, I do not know what to believe or to think,” cried poor Helena. 
“T have looked upon you as one quite apart from such thoughts— 
as a counsellor—almost a spiritual adviser, grave, learned, and 
far wiser than myself. I fancied that you were my mother’s friend.” 

“T am your mother’s friend. Are the two things incompatible ? 
Once I had a great influence over her, which I tried to exert for 
her good ; but it has been counteracted by roulette. There is no 
vice so fatal as that of gambling. Now the evil is too deeply 
rooted ; and without resorting to desperate measures, my efforts 
would be of little avail. I want to save your mother from the 
ruin of both body and mind. No one knows her danger as I do. 
Perhaps you are not aware that she is in the habit of winding 
herself up to the required pitch of excitement by means of opium. 
Morphine is suicide to the gambler. She is killing herself 
by inches. This life is her destruction. I have built strong 
hopes upon you. In part she realises her peril, but has not the 
will or the power to break her chains. She herself is most anxious 
for your marriage with me; and would consent to leave this place 
and make her home with us. Then, to wean her from this deadly 
infatuation would be a labour of love. Would any man but 
myself work with you in this? Even if it were a sacrifice— 
Helena, it would be my aim to make you happy; to fill your life 
with abstract interests and nobler occupations than those of the 
common herd. A husband should be something more than a 
lover. You have already begun to look upon me as a friend, a not 
disagreeable companion. Would it be too great violence to your 
feelings to consider me ina nearer relation. Well, even were 
it so, the duty to a parent must be of weight. Did they of old 
shrink when God demanded of them a sacrifice? Think of St. 
Macrina, St. Lucy!” 

Helena shuddered. She leaned upon the parapet and 
covered her face with her hands. Cazalette’s words fell like drops 
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of burning lead, searing her heart. Then followed a strange 
scene of far-awayness. The scene became dreamlike. For a 
moment the old spirit of exaltation rose in her breast, and carried 
her in imagination to her oratory at Hallingford. She felt again the 
girlish enthusiasm which would have spurred to self-immolation 
for her creed or the sake of those she loved. She beheld the 
image above the altar, of Mary, holy, pitying, which from 
childhood she had, in some dim way, connected with the fancy that 
her mother, like a guardian angel, was watching over her. A 
movement of her companion dispelled the illusion. The instinct 
of womanhood leaped up mighty in her bosom. “I cannot, I 
cannot ” she murmured. 

“And your sister,” continued Cazalette, “she also may be 
rescued, and through you. For myself”’—and again Helena 
remarked in his voice that strange tremor, conquered in 
a second—‘ if I loved her still, should I be anxious for her union 
with another. Would I not rather do my utmost to separate her 
from my rival?” 

“Ah no,” said Helena raising her face; “ for she loves him.” 

The manner in which she uttered these words betrayed too 
surely the anguish she was enduring. Even Cazalette was moved. 
“Helena,” he said taking her hands in his, “do you think I 
don’t feel for you? Ah, if you but knew. It is my sympathy 
which justifies me in urging you against yourself. You love 
this man. Now that he is gone from you, past recall, you regret 
having sent him away. The strength which enabled you to 
resist him at first, when you believed his heart wholly yours and 
there seemed a glimmer of hope in the future, fails you now that 
the matter is beyond your choice. It is natural, womanlike, 
but it is not duty, it is not heroism—it is hardly reason.” 

“T beseech you, do not say another word in this strain,” ex- 
claimed Helena passionately. ‘‘ You humiliate me past endurance. 
I know well that the matter is beyond my choice. I know well 
that I am a backslider, and a hindrance to the happiness of others. 
I know that I am weak, miserable, incapable of heroism. Duty! 
Heroism! After all, they may be in my case no more than fine 
sounding words, will-o’-the-wisps to lead me to destruction. 
There is one sacrifice which can never be a woman’s duty. I will 
not make it. To marry without love is a crime—it is worse, it is 
a degradation.” 

As she spoke Mrs. Featherstone’s laugh floated up from the 
street below. The rest of the party had arrived, and were scaling 
the height. 

“Ts this my answer ?” asked Cazalette. 
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His composure quelled her vehemence. She blushed deeply and 
faltered, ‘‘ Forgive me, I was carried away by my feeling of repug- 
nance. My answer is that I am grateful to you for your kindness, 
that I am ready to believe in the purity of your motives and in 
your affectionate regard for me; but that I can never, never be 
your wife. ... Colonel Cazalette, you will forget this. We 
cannot go back quite at once to the old footing, but we can try to 
be still friends.” She spoke with a grace and dignity which com- 
pelled his admiration, and at that moment he was perhaps nearer 
loving her than ever before. She would have left him, but he 
prevented her by an abrupt movement which barred the narrow 
passage. 

“Miss Kilsyth, I do not accept your dismissal. Iam nota 
man to waver in a purpose deliberately formed. There are yet 
other arguments which I have hesitated to employ. You will 
listen to them, and you will yield.” 

“You can use no other argument, sir, except force, and that is 
hardly possible in this century,” replied Helena proudly. “I 
should like to join my mother. Will you be so good as to let 
me pass ?” 

Cazalette looked at her with one of his enigmatic smiles, but 
did not stir. A deprecatory gesture excused the discourtesy. 

“Tt is a curious little drama, and I seem destined to play the 
part of conventional villain. I must confess that my sympathies 
have always been in favour of this gentleman as represented upon 
the stage. He is as necessary to the development of the plot as 
the devil to popular theology. It is his métier to be put to con- 
fusion. No situation is for him too unbecoming or revolting. 
His love is held up to contempt, and no one takes the trouble to 
consider whether he is a mere puppet, or whether his actions are 
not capable of a deeper interpretation than appears patent to the 
audience. It is not a véle which suits me, but I shall do my best 
to elevate it. Sweetness, suavity and tenderness agree better 
with my disposition. But when one is merely an instrument, 
motive is not taken into account. The Jesuits are the master- 
minds of our religion. There is a tenet ascribed to them which 
maintains that a worthy end justifies unworthy means. You are 
too young to appreciate the value of this principle, but I beg you 
to try and reason upon it, when you misjudge me, as you will 
shortly do. You will condemn me, perhaps hate me for a time, 
but you will yield.” 

The words seemed a menace, but they fell soft as honey from 
his lips. A strange bewilderment seized Helena. The ruined 
fortress, the medieval town, the unfamiliar sights and sounds, 
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the relics of old-world life around her; and above all, the man 
before her, with his odd mixture of cynicism, unscrupulousness 
and earnestness, his impassive bearing and melodramatic utter- 
ances, all impressed her imagination with an overpowering sense 
of unreality. It was a relief greater than she could have ex- 
pressed, to hear Mrs. Featherstone’s rippling gabble, Lord 
Bretland’s languid nineteenth-century tones, and her mother’s 
voice calling “ Helena, Helena.” 

With a bend of his head, as though to emphasise his permission, 
Cazalette moved aside for her to pass. She darted forward, in her 
eagerness almost falling over the loose stones ; but he with suave 
courtesy offered a helping hand, which she could not refuse. 

“ Pray take care, Miss Kilsyth, these descents are dangerous, 
and a slip may mean a sprained ancle, or worse.” 

Mrs. Featherstone’s keen eyes alertly roved from one to the 
other, but her curiosity found no satisfaction in Cazalette’s 
demeanour, which was as cool and unembarrassed as it had been 
a short time previously at La Turbie and Nice. He talked guide- 
book lore with the knowledge of the scholar and easy wit of the 
man of the world, and succeeded so well in amusing the party 
that, when the place was again reached, Mrs. Featherstone regretted 
vehemently that the afternoon was waning, and that many of the 
dark crannies of Roquebrune remained yet to be explored. 

Helena drew Mrs. Kilsyth apart. “Mother,” she said with 
decision, “ some other arrangement must be made for the homeward 
drive ; I will not sit in the same carriage with Colonel Cazalette. 
You must take my place.” Mrs. Kilsyth turned pale as ashes. 
She asked no question, but it was evident that she divined what 
had happened. Her eyes quailed before those of her daughter, 
and she knew that her hour had come. 

Helena took her seat in the landau beside Mrs. Featherstone, 
and Mrs. Kilsyth drove home in the smaller carriage with 
Cazalette as her charioteer. 

The ponies flew down the zig-zag incline. Cazalette and his 
companion appeared to be talking earnestly, and then became lost 
to view. When the landau drew up at the gate of Villa Kilsyth, 
and its occupants entered for a moment ere dispersing, the 
mistress of the house was standing alone in the hall. All 
observed that her manner was forced and strange. She was 

trembling apparently from nervousness, and her face showed 
signs of weeping. She bade them a confused good-night, then 
retreated to her own chamber. 
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Cuaprer XIX, 
MRS, KILSYTH’S CONFESSION. 


Nerruen Helena nor her mother appeared at dinner that evening. 
Almost simultaneously, a message was sent from each one to the 
other excusing herself on the plea of fatigue. 

Helena passed the hours in resolving wild plans for the future. 
At one moment she determined to appeal! to her mother, to implore 


that the latter would take her away from Monte Carlo; and © 


having once persuaded Mrs. Kilsyth to forsake the fascinations 
of the gaming-table, Helena calculated upon her own powers of 
persuasion to prolong the banishment. Then, again, she debated 
upon a possible refuge in England till Varuna’s fate should be 
decided, and had seated herself to write to the Lady-Superior of a 
Sisterhood in London, with whom she was acquainted, when the 
door opened, and her mother entered. 

Mrs. Kilsyth stood as if uncertain whether to advance or retreat. 
Her face was flushed at one moment, then became dull and pale. 
Her eyes wandered round the room in a restless gaze, and the 
contracted pupils added wildness to their expression. Helena, 
alarmed, questioned mutely by her glance; but Mrs. Kilsyth 
uttered no greeting. She approached the fireplace, and placed 
herself in a chair opposite the davenport at which her daughter 
was seated. 

“To whom are you writing, Helena?” she asked abruptly. 

The girl hesitated, then replied: ‘To the Lady-Superior of 
the Convent of the Ursulines.” 

“In England. So you already wish to return. We are all too 
wicked here for one so holy. 


“* Thou art too heavenly pure 
To commerce with such grossness as mine.’ 


How do the lines go? Ihave forgotten them. You want to get back 
to your early hours and family prayers, and ‘ prunes and prism’ 
respectability. This is a wicked place. Go home, and you'll be 
told that all the sinners in Europe congregate nightly in the 
Casino yonder. There is nothing like dealing in open statements 
Wickedness, my Helena, depends greatly upon three things— 
climate, circumstances, and hereditary influences. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that virtue is a question of free-will. There's 
no such thing as free-will. We are all more or less what our 
great-grandfathers and great-grandmothers have made us. You 
are fortunate in that respect—more fortunate than your sister 
The Kilsyths were always models of propriety till your father 


/ 
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married me. I came an alien to the fold, a hybrid into a flock of 
bleating goats. You have never been given any particulars of 
your mother’s parentage. You were not told that I am South 
American by birth, and that you have a thin current of Aztec 
blood running in your veins. A child of the sun! There is 
something in the idea incompatible with Hallingford and the 
county families.” And she laughed in a hard, joyless fashion. 

“T have never been told,” said Helena, regarding her mother with 
vague uneasiness ; “ we have been kept so much apart, mother.” 

“That was your father’s work. He never trusted me, though 
when we first married, I could do with him almost what I pleased. 
I had the power of fascination, child; Varuna has inherited it 
from me. But it does not do to mix races. Southern tempera- 
ments clash with each other. The result is peculiarity, distor- 
tion of body and brain. . . . I often think, Helena ”—touching 
her forehead in a helpless way—* that there’s something strange 
about me—here.” 

“Mother!” cried Helena in alarm. She left her chair, and 
kneeling by Mrs. Kilsyth’s side, took her hand, and gently 
fondled and kissed it. ‘ You are not well this evening; let me 
take you to your room and stay with you till you are asleep. 
Something has disturbed you. Tell me what itis. Tell-me, dear 
mother.” 

“T have been—I am—a little unnerved,” said Mrs. Kilsyth 
slowly. “I shall be better after a short time. No, I cannot go 
to bed yet, I am in a fever. Don’t mind me if I speak a little 
oddly. Just let me goon in my own way. I came in here to 
talk to you. It does me good to look at your calm, sweet face. 
Ah, my Helena, I have dreamed of it at nights during the years 
we have been separated. I have clung to the thought of your 
love as to a saving influence. Is it to fail me now?” 

“Never, mother, never, never! It has been so with me also. 
I have always felt that there was a kind of spiritual oneness 
between us, though we have been far apart; and when I have 
been lonely or misunderstood, I have turned in thought to you.” 

“Why do you want to go away? Have you discovered so soon 
that I am unworthy of your affection ?” 

“Oh, mother,” said Helena, almost weeping, “it is not that. 
But Iam unhappy here. There are reasons that I cannot explain 
—you must not question me; you must take my word that they 
are strong, good -reasons—which make me wish to go back to 
England for a time.” ... She faltered; then, in answer to a 
gesture from her mother, went on: 

“You must trust me. If I could confide in you I would do s0 ; 
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but it is impossible. And why should I vex you with a trouble 
which nothing can mend or make different? It has only to be 
lived down. Ah, mother, I love you with my whole heart. I could 
be contented to remain with you in any place—except perhaps 
this one. It is vile. It is hateful. The very air is corrupt; it 
is killing all that is best in you. Let us leave it, and never 
return again. I will find you another home. We will live in 
England; or, if you dislike it, in any other country you please ; 
and you shall see how happy I will make you.” 

“You are very eloquent, Helena. Have you been learning 
morality from the English society papers? It is the fashion just 
now to thunder forth denunciations of Monte Carlo: no man is 
honest here; no woman is virtuous. Are all your men without 
reproach; all your women stainless; are there no plague-spots 
in the great world of London? Oh, my love, don’t be deceived by 
cant. The English are a nation of whitewashed hypocrites, dry 
bones, mummies, and animated waxworks. At least, we Southerners 
live and feel. . . . Well!” she added in a different tone, “let us 
admit that wickedness abounds in this beautiful little princi- 
pality. There’s sin in all places—more or less; only in some it 
is dull and dank as ditch-water; in others, sparkling as 
champagne. I prefer champagne to ditch-water. Why, good 
heavens, child! if it had not been for roulette I should have gone 
mad long ago.” 

“Oh, if you would but see—if you could but realise that this 
life is degrading to you!” cried Helena. “If it were for money! 
That would be horrible enough; but for the mere love of excite- 
ment. . . . Mother, mother!” Helena clenched her hands in her 
eagerness till the nails hurt her flesh, and bending forward, gazed 
with intensity of appeal into Mrs. Kiisyth’s face, from which the 
fire had died out, and which was now haggard, moody, and 
wretched. “Is there anything—anything in the world I can do 
to make you give up gambling?” 

Mrs. Kilsyth was deeply moved. The tears rolled down her 
cheeks. In a sudden access of tenderness she pressed her daughter's 
head against her bosom, and stroked the silky hair. 

“Poor child!” she murmured, “ poor darling! my baby!” 

Thus they remained for some minutes, neither uttering any 
word; only faint cooings and inarticulate murmurs of endearment 
falling from the lips of each. . . . Can there be wall of miscon- 
ception, or sea of guilt so high or so deep, as to divide absolutely 
the hearts of mother and child ? 

Folded in this clinging embrace, the sweet, broken sounds 
dropping balm-like upon her soul, Helena was for the moment 
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almost happy. This was in part the realisation of her girlish 
dreams. ‘his was the divine mother-love which she had fancied 
would satisfy alike her religious and human cravings. 

They were both weeping, mingling their tears together; yet 
neither spoke, nor asked any explanation of the cause of sorrow. 
Then followed a long silence, in which only the hissing of the 
fire and ticking of the clock were heard. At last Mrs. Kilsyth 
half rose and put her daughter from her. She was quite calm 
now. 

“Helena,” she said, “ you ask me if there is anything you can 
do which will induce me to give up gambling. Sometimes, when 
one is on the very edge of the precipice, there remains still the 
courage to draw back and give oneself up to be chained and bound 
against one’s own mad desires. I give you leave to bind the evil 
spirit in me—upon one condition. It will rend me, perhaps to 
death, but you will be satisfied.” 

“The condition!” cried Helena. 

“That you become Cazalette’s wife. No, hear me,” as Helena 
started to her feet with a violent gesture of refusal. ‘“ My 
peace, my safety, my whole future life depend upon your decision. 
You may make or mar me for ever.” 

“Mother!” exclaimed Helena, standing with dilated eyes, and 
countenance white with anxiety, before the miserable woman who 
sat gazing fixedly into vacancy, with hands twitching nervously, 
and one foot spasmodically beating the floor, as though tension of 
mind made bodily movement of some sort a necessity. “Tell me 
the meaning of all this. Who is Colonel Cazalette, that he looks 
upon us as slaves to be disposed of in the way he thinks fit? 
What is his power over you, that you talk in this wild way of the 
consequences of thwarting him ?” 

“Why will you not marry him?” asked Mrs. Kilsyth, evading 
the question by one of those abrupt transitions from melodramatic 
to querulous utterance, which was a peculiarity of her manner. 
“ He is handsome, cultivated, agreeable ; he is of the same religion. 
Cardinal is his friend. He has influence, prestige, every- 
thing which one could desire in a husband. You have always 
appeared to take pleasure in his society. This morning—l 
watched your face; it brightened whenever he spoke to you.” 

“Oh, mother!” said Helena, “that was quite different. Surely 
you who have been married, and have loved, can understand the— 
the horror—the repulsion. To-day, till he spoke to me at 
Roquebrune, I felt towards him as a girl might well feel towards 
one whom she fancied older, wiser, better than herself—as to a 
friend—almost a priest, if it were not desecration to make the 
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comparison. .. . But in a moment all was changed—and now I 
—I hate him; but I do not fear him.” 

“You are wrong, Helena. He is all that you described just 
now—a good man on the Jesuitical model. He has been my 
friend for eleven years; and during that time I have never seen 
him otherwise than charitable, gentle and humane. If I have 
been a little afraid of him, it is not because he has ever offered 
me a discourteous word; but because he has made me feel that 
his will is inflexible, and that he would consider any means 
justifiable to attain an end which he believed to be righteous. 
But that end gained, he would be all tenderness. I know that 
he would make the happiness of his wife his dearest study... . 
Good God! IfI were not sure of this I would die before 1 urged 
you to accept him. Helena, my darling, 1 implore you—on my 
knees I pray you to be guided by him and me.” 

She sank upon the ground at her daughter’s feet. Helena 
raised her, and hung upon her, trying to caress and soothe her, 
all the while redoubling her entreaties to be told the meaning of 
this extraordinary agitation. 

“For Varuna’s sake,” pleaded Mrs. Kilsyth. “If you but knew— 
doubly for her sake. Her youth has been so blighted; her 
hopes all cast to the ground . . . . would you have her live on 
here to become like me, or worse? And has she not already 
sacrificed herself for you? Has she not sent George Warrender 
away from her, because she would not purchase happiness at the 
cost of your pain? Ah, Helena, is it not a light thing to trample 
down a love unreturned, compared to the giving up of one all 
your own ?” 

The poor girl winced as though a knife had pierced her flesh. 

“Have pity onme. ‘This is more than I can bear. There is no 
use in saying another word. Every argument has been put 
before me, and I have withstood all. Mother, you break my 
heart, but I have only one answer to give you. It would be a 
sin to marry a man I do not love; and I will not commit it.” 

“A sin!” repeated Mrs. Kilsyth wildly. “ But if I were to show 
you that it is a duty !—and love counts for so little when one is 
young. You are romantic, evaltée. Your judgment is distorted. 
It is nothing to conquer a girlish fancy—a needle-thrust, a short 
ache, and then forgetfulness. I do not speak from ignorance. I 
have gone through it all. Ah, Helena, the sacrifice I ask from 
you is not so terrible. Think of others—remember St. Lucy.” 

“You have learned your lesson well, mother,” rejoined Helena, 
with an hysterical laugh. ‘Such examples have been already 
pointed out tome. Isee no similarity between their cases and my 
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own. ... Dear mother, it is your judgment which “is distorted. 
You are excited and agitated to-night. To-morrow the position 
will seem to you very different. You will see that your reasoning 
is strained and false, that this sacrifice is not necessary for your 
own or Varuna’s happiness; but merely to satisfy the fancy of a 
man who is nothing to us. Let us break from him and defy him. 
If you are weak, J am not afraid of shadows.” 

Mrs. Kilsyth rose and faced her daughter. “ Helena,” she said, 
“these are not shadows, but terrible realities. When I said that 
my safety and peace depended upon you, I told you only the 
bald truth. I ama desperate woman. It is impossible for me 
to break with this man—impossible for me to defy him. Iam 
utterly in his power.” 

“In what way ?” asked Helena firmly, her slight form held erect, 
with an air of unconscious command. “ Mother, you must tell me 
everything.” 

“There are secrets which it is better you should not know. 
Will you not accept my assurance? Is it not earnest enough? 
Look in my face. Do you doubt that I am in deep trouble— 
almost in despair?” 

“I do not doubt you. I see that you are most miserable. 
Mother, I yearn to help you, but I must know the whole truth.” 

Mrs. Kilsyth hesitated. Her eyes moved fearfully round the 
room, then were lowered. She began again to beat her foot upon 
the floor. Leaning one arm upon the mantelshelf, she rested her 
forehead upon it, and gazed downward into the fire. 

“In what way are you in his power?” repeated Helena. 

“T owe him money.” 

“ Money!” echoed the girl in accents of intense relief. “Is 
that all?” 

“Tt is a large sum—an immense sum, borrowed at different 
times through him—for which he holds securities that will be 
cancelled upon the day he marries you.” 

“ And you would give me to a Jew, a usurer!” exclaimed Helena 
with reproachful scorn. ‘Make your mind easy, mother. I shall 
be rich enough in a few years to pay all your debts—till then, 
the matter can be easily arranged. Come, don’t look wretched 
anymore. Lie down to sleep with a heart at rest. Dearest mother, 
to think that we should have been made so unhappy for this! Was 
I not right in saying that you exaggerated the position? [If all 
clouds could be so scattered as easily as this one!” 

She approached Mrs. Kilsyth with joy-lit face, and would 
have embraced her with playful rebuking, but the elder woman 
waved her back. 
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“ Helena, you do not know all. There is more to tell.” 

“Say on. I am not afraid now.” 

“He has—secrets—a secret—a confession in writing-—which 
not many weeks ago he forced from me.” 

“Tt can be bought,” said Helena. 

“No, it cannot be bought. I have told you that he is in- 
flexible. He threatens to expose me. There is but one condition 
upon which he will keep silence. ... And this—this is no or- 
dinary secret. It involves shame—disgrace.” 

“ What is it?” 

Silence. 

“ Mother, answer me; J must know!” 

Again Helena repeated her entreaty. 

Still hiding her face, Mrs. Kilsyth spoke: ‘It is—the secret 
of a crime.” 

“A crime! What crime? Oh my God, mother, don’t keep me 
any longer in suspense.” 

Helena clutched her mother’s arm, and forced the panic-stricken 
face upward. But in a second it was hidden, there came a 
whisper, wrung, as it were, from a soul in the direst anguish : 

“ Emmanuel Fano was poisoned. It was I who killed him.” 


Then the wretched woman again sank downward grovelling at 
her daughter’s feet. 


Cuapren XX, 
HELENA YIELDS. 


Hetena’s pallor intensified to the hue of death. Her lips 
worked in ghastly fashion, but brought forth no sound. Her 
features were sharpened into mocking semblance of the sweet 
girlish contours of her face. Horror had paralysed sensation, and 
for a moment she seemed turned to stone. 

But love conquered repulsion. She kneeled and raised the form 
which appeared to have become suddenly old and withered. She 
folded her arms around it, and pressed it to her young bosom. 
Her eyes shone with heavenly tenderness. 

“ Mother,” she whispered, “tell me everything. Say out all 
that is in your heart. It must be best, it must be acomfort. Oh, 
my poor mother! Don’t shrink from me. See, I am holding you 
close—I will never let you go. I’m not a judge—I am your child, 
your own. I will never forsake you, never turn against you. It 
does not make any difference what you have done. The very 
worst crime could not change me... . Oh, mother, think of our 
Blessed Lady, of the pity and love of God—and should J be harsh ? 
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Should I be cold?.... You have confessed, mother; you have 
received absolution ?” 

“No,” murmured the poor woman, “I have never told God; I 
have never confessed to a priest. My secret has been hidden from 
all in the world but Cazalette.” 

“Think, mother,” continued Helena, her voice like that of 
an angel comforting—“ think of giving up your burden to God. 
Think of the joy of penitence and absolution. Think of the new 
life unweighted by the guilt and misery of the past.” 

“T_T am not penitent, Helena. For a long time I was glad ; it 
was only at night that I trembled—when the lost spirits came 
round my bed and gibed and pointed, and said, so low that they 
never woke Sophie, whom I made sleep in my room, but only I 
could hear : ‘ You are one of us, you are a murderess.’ ” 

It was strength not human which repressed the shuddering 
recoil, and drew Helena’s arms tighter round the poor sinner who 
made her broken confession. 

“But there was morphine.... And when my brain grew 
clear, I knew that they were not accusers from heaven, but cursed, 
lying fiends. Power came to me and I answered: ‘Did Jael 
murder when she slew Sisera, or Jehu the avenger of Naboth? 
Is it not written, “An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth” ?’ 
Did not God implant the instinct of the lioness, who will turn 
and rend the slayer of her whelps? And what was 1? A mother 
forced to look on while her child, her best beloved, was humiliated, 
outraged, tortured. . . .” 

“Oh, mother,” whispered Helena, her heart bleeding with pity. 
**Tt was hard, it was bitter.” 

“My Varuna!” Mrs. Kilsyth went on in tremulous accents. 
“ My beautiful darling, at whose feet princes have sued, bleeding 
inwardly, but too proud to complain. I knew her spirit, it would 
break but never bend, ... The child came—fruit of misery and 
pain—and I said, ‘Is it meet that these things should be, and that 
the innocent should suffer for the guilty ?’” 

While she spoke, a change of mood had crept over Mrs. Kilsyth. 
As in mental sequence, memory reproduced the feelings and im- 
pulses which had swayed her in former time, remorse and shame 
died. She was no longer the criminal, abject and fear-stricken ; but 
the wounded mother at bay facing her enemies in defence of her 
offspring. No need now for any goad to confession. She with- 
drew herself from her daughter’s embrace, rose, and, with head 
erect, made several strides to and fro in the chamber, then 
returned, and again seated herself. Helena was watching her 
with anxiety so intense that to breathe seemed pain. There 
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was a long pause. Mrs. Kilsyth’s gaze was fixed in vacancy. It 
was wild and terrible as though she saw backward through vistas 
of sorrow. A sound, half sob, half gasp, escaping from Helena, 
recalled her to the present. She said harshly, abruptly: 

“When Cazalette found the cyanide of potassium missing, I 
believe that he knew for what purpose it had been taken. I 
believe that he gave me the key because he knew that I meant to 
poison Fano, and he wished to marry Varuna.” 

Mother!” Helena almost shrieked. 

“Why not? Ifshe had loved him, the end would have been 
good. To release her was a righteous act.... And it was so 
simple.” 

There are crises in life when the soul roves, as it were, 
rudderless in space, and the foundations of honour, faith, nay 
even of existence, seem sapped. Such an experience was now 
Helena’s portion. She had no strength to reason—scarcely 
strength to feel. For the moment, her mind hardly revolted 
from this daring perversion of morality. It appeared natural— 
just, that Fano’s murder should have been thus deliberately 
planned and executed. Her dazed intelligence was incapable of 
grasping details; and yet, witha sort of sickening curiosity, she 
waited for her mother to continue. 

Memory worked fitfully at first, evoking only fragmentary 
images. Mrs. Kilsyth’s voice dropped almost to a whisper; and 
Helena was forced to bend forward in order to catch the 
muffied sounds. Then she observed that her mother started at 
intervals, and every now and then glanced uneasily round, as 
though there were in the room a third listener of whom she was 
afraid; and whom at times she appeared to be addressing. 

“Such a wild night! The stars hidden by driving clouds—a 
moon, all watery, gleaming through the rifts like a sorrowful 
accusing eye; the mistral moaning down the hills, and through 
the fir-trees; the surf beating against the sea-wall.... There 
was a window open. A datura shrub, growing near, threw its 
dark shadow upon the pane; its great waxen bells like faces 
leering in . 

“She was asleep. She lay in the next room, her baby by her 
side. One beautiful arm was bared; it was all red and swollen. 
Upon her marble shoulder there was a great black bruise... . 
Then a voice rose up within me, crying: ‘No mercy—none, 
none!’ and I turned, as Jael turned at the door of the tent 
when she went softly unto Sisera.” 

Convulsively she grasped Helena’s hand, and cowered, shivering. 
It was as if she were again undergoing the sensations of that 
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terrible night, of which the recollection was burned into her brain. 
The young girl could only mutely caress. Words were impossible. 
Mrs. Kilsyth proceeded, her thoughts moving backwards: 

“You don’t know what it is to have nerves unhinged. It 
began when I first came here. I did not believe in anything. 
I was wild with grief and anger at being torn from my little 
one. It was then I first began to be afraid—afraid of something 
—someone outside myself, and yet within me. It is not an 
uncommon experience ; it does not in the least denote any disease 
of mind. Socrates had his familiar. Mahomet saw visions. 
Swedenborg conversed with spirits. And they were not mad. 
But my familiar never brought me glad thoughts—always 
grotesque, weird fancies. Did you ever look through a microscope 
at a drop of water? That’s how the world appeared to me— 
grinning monsters chasing their weaker brethren—furious 
monsters, writhing in anger—dignified monsters moving in a 
circle towards an imaginary goal—sanctimonious monsters 
making obeisances and genuflexions—to nothing—nothing but 
water. .. . And oh, the ghastly solemnity of it! The unspeak- 
able idiocy of it! And to think that a knife-thrust, a few drops 
of deadly liquid, a pair of strangling hands would turn for each 
the human farce into blankness for ever. . . .” 

Again a shuddering pause. Again the quavering voice rose 
swelling to loudness as she went on: “ Cazalette drove away my 
familiar for atime. He took me to church and made me pray. 
The Aves and Paters became something better than senseless 
mockery. Sometimes I confessed my horrible thoughts to him— 
sometimes to a priest.... But Fano turned me into a tiger 
again. When I watched my darling quail at his approach, and 
thus learned that he struck her in secret, I could have sprung upon 
him—I could have torn his flesh—I could have killed him—had I 
been but a wild beast or a man—instead of a woman. ... Then 
the voice within me began to whisper—softly, at first, and, as I 
listened, louder and louder, ‘Craft and poison are a woman’s 
weapons. You may free her if you choose.’ .. . Cazalette was 
always photographing. It was an excuse for being about the house. 
Tell him to show you his portfolio; it is worth looking at. You 
will see Varuna in every attitude. He guarded her as though he 
had been her brother. Fano was afraid of him; and many a time 
he stood between her and her husband’s violence. You will see that 
scowling handsome brute Fano himself. You will see me, with 
perhaps that other peering over my shoulder, and pointing to the 
box of chemicals. I can hear the voice whispering, ‘ There lies your 
weapon.’ ... One day Cazalette held up a bottle of colourless 
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liquid, and told me that I had only need to be a photographer 
to possess the means of ridding myself of all my enemies. A 
few drops in a sleeping draught—no trace left; no troublesome 
questions asked—no inquest held—the Tripot would take care of 
that.... That night I heard Varuna shriek ; it was his death- 
knell. But I was cunning, and waited. I knew that Cazalette 
always locked up his chemicals. I asked him for thekey. He 
looked at me strangely and refused. ‘I am afraid’ he said, ‘ lest 
in one of your desperate moods, you might have an iirpulse to kill 
yourself,’ 

“<«Ah!’ (with a laugh and affected imitation of unconcern, as 
though she were dramatically rehearsing the scene) ‘ Why should 
I want your poison when I might at any time send myself into « 
dreamless sleep with an overdose of morphine ?’ 

“<« Tt would take a great many overdoses of morphine,’ he answered 
‘to make a person habituated to opium, sleep for ever.” 

She broke off, and for the first time since she had begun her 
story, her eyes met those of Helena. 

“What was I saying?” she asked in a baffled way as if she 
were mentally groping for some lost clue... . “To sleep for 
ever! No more leaden hours, haunted by terrible spectres! No 
more wild tossings, or drug-purchased stupor. No more throbs 
of longing and heaviness of disappointment! No more aching 
misery intensified by the memory of past joy! Allover! The 
heart at peace! It is not so awful a doom, Helena!” 

“Mother!” exclaimed the poor girl, every nerve vibrating with 
eagerness to reach the end of this ghastly tale. ‘“ Try to recollect. 
yourself. You have more to tell me—the key ?” 

“He gave it to me—afterwards. He was going away, and bade: 
me take care of it till his return. When he came back, he 
received it again, asking no questions. ... One bottle was. 
missing; but he asked no questions. . . . It was all over—and I 
was glad. She was free!” 

The note of exultation turned to a wail as Mrs. Kilsyth sank 
back again in gloomy silence. Helena covered her face with her 
hands and remained for some moments motionless. Whether 
she was weeping or silently praying her mother could not tell. 

Upon this night too, the wind had risen and swept the house 
in long sighing gusts. A clock without, pealed eleven strokes. 
Borne upon the breeze, there floated up from the railway station 
the whistle of a departing train. 

At last Mrs. Kilsyth spoke in accents of the deepest sadness : 

“ Helena, this is not what you expected. You came seeking a. 
guardian angel, and you have found a fiend.” 
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“T have found what I sought,” answered Helena very low. “I 
have found my mother.” Her face was set in despairing resolution ; 
yet there beamed from it love and pity more divine than human. 
During these moments of silent self-communion, she had con- 
secrated her life to her mother’s need. In a few short hours she 
had sped from innocent girlhood to regions of tragic guilt, whence 
the sweet possibilities of womanhood were banished for ever. 
Martyrdom must be her portion. It should be accepted without 
@ groan. 

Fervid exaltation bore her up as upon wings. Again the two 
hearts were beating together, and the mother’s head was bowed 
upon her child’s bosom. “Helena,” she whispered, pleading 
piteously, “Iam in his power. He has threatened me. He will 
publish my secret to the world. He will make it known to Varuna. 
For the world I care little. Disgrace, even punishment, would be 
lesser woes; but Varuna! She would never look in my face 
again. She would hate me and curse me. The freedom which 
has been so dearly purchased would be worse than valueless. She 
would go mad with shame and horror. Her life would be irre- 
trievably ruined. And now—now when there is a promise of 
better things! ... Oh my God! it would kill us both. Helena, 
my child, my darling! Have pity upon your sister, have pity 
upon the man you love. Save her, save me!” 

“ Mother, I will.” 

“ Helena—you will not forsake me ?” 

“Think!” said Helena. “If you were struggling in deep waters 
and clinging to me for dear hope of life! Could I forsake you 
then? Oh mother, do not fear. You have sinned for love of 
your children. Should they be less pitiful than God! I will 
protect you. The Church shall absolve you. If your future must 
be sad, my devoted care shall lighten your sorrow. Your life 
shall at least be pure and peaceful.” 

“You yield, Helena—you consent?” 

“T yield. See. It shall be done to-night.” 

She moved to the davenport, and wrote rapidly for a few 
minutes; then, enclosed, sealed, and directed the letter. 

“It is done, mother. I have bidden Colonel Cazalette come 
when he pleases to claim his wife.” 

“ Hark!” exclaimed Mrs. Kilsyth, starting from her seat. 
“What is that? Listen. ... Varuna has arrived.” 

They heard the crunch of wheels. The bell pealed. Then 
followed the sound of talking and of steps in the hall, and upon 
the stairs. Madame Fano’s voice at the door inquired “ May I 
come in? Are you still awake?” and she herself, dressed 
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in deep mourning, thin, pallid and travel-worn, entered the 
chamber. 

She beheld her mother, trembling, agitated, her cheeks tear- 
stained, her incoherent greeting uttered falteringly. She saw 
Helena, white, rigid, with head erect, eyes gleaming ; lips drawn 
tightly ; the sealed letter in her hand. Lightning-like, there rushed 
into Varuna’s mind the conviction that some momentous decision 
had just been arrived at—some fearful crisis passed through. 

She looked in a bewildered manner from one to the other, but 
did not speak. 

“Varuna,” said Mrs. Kilsyth, “you have come suddenly— 
without warning. ... And this,” touching the black dress, “ what 
does it mean? The child?” 

“My child is dead!” replied Madame Fano, with forced com- 
posure. 

In an impulse of sympathy, Helena moved with outstretched 
arms towards her sister, but Varuna waved her back. “Don’t 
pity me. I—I can’t bear it.” Her voice broke. “I am deeply 
thankful. This is best. God has taken the maimed life to himself. 
He has answered my prayers. The past may be buried now. It 
is the present which is of importance—the present and the future. 
Something has happened. What is it? Mother—Helena. To 
whom is that letter addressed ?” 

Neither replied. Varuna waited, determination to learn the 
truth imprinted upon every line of her countenance. The silence 
was fateful. Helena broke it. “This letter is to Colonel Cazalette. 
He has asked me to be his wife—and I——” 

“Helena!” passionately implored Mrs. Kilsyth, “not now— 
oh, not to-night!” 

“Yes, to-night,” said Helena, her clear tones ringing through 
the room. “My sister must know at once—for her own sake as 
well as for mine. He has asked me to be his wife, and in this 
letter I have consented.” 

“Oh, this is too much!” cried Varuna. “This is too great a 
sacrifice. Are you both mad? Mother, have all my injunctions 
then been disregarded? Did I not warn you before I went away ? 
Is this how you take care of your child? But I have come in 
time. The letter shall not be sent.” 

“It must go to-night,” said Helena. “I act of my own free will. 
I have chosen the fate which will bring me most happiness. . . . 
You have been mistaken. I have mistaken myself. I have 
changed.... I am going to marry Colonel Cazalette; and 
nothing ”—and the words rang flute-like—* nothing will alter 
my determination.” 

VOL, LXXxI, K 
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CHapter XXI, 


‘ “ WITHIN TWENTY-FOUR HOURS.” 


Tue messenger who bore Helena’s missive to Cazalette was fol- 
lowed by one from Madame Fano, imperiously summoning him to 
her presence upon the following morning. 

He prepared to obey her command. As he crossed the great 
square of the Casino on his way to Villa Kilsyth, he saw George 
Warrender approaching from the direction of the railway station. 

“The threads are becoming well knotted,” he murmured. “ We 
ought to be nearing the dénowment.” He diverged to meet the 
Englishman, and accosted him with effusion. 

“This is a delightful surprise. We were afraid that you 
intended to desert Monte Carlo. You have just returned from 
San Remo ?” 

“A few moments ago. You can tell me whether there is a 
likelihood of my finding accommodation at the Hotel des Anges.” 

“Oh, undoubtedly. As Lent goes on the rush lessens, though 
during the last day or two there has been an influx of loyal 
pleasure-seekers, who have followed the Crown Prince.” 

“ He is here, then?” 

“Yes; and in his wake two of the greatest statesmen in 
Europe. Who knows that trente et quarante may not make 
history? Imagine the display of beauty and diamonds in the 
Casino this evening! You will be there, with the rest of our 
friends. Madame Fano returned last night.” 

“T fear that she is in trouble; she has lost her child.” 

“Ts that a great calamity? I am now on my way to the Villa 
Kilsyth. Ah, Mr. Warrender, I have known Madame Fano longer 
than you, and I prophesy that the bank will be so much the richer 
or poorer for her play this evening.” 

They parted. 

Cazalette was ushered into Madame Fano’s boudoir. She said 
a few words in Italian to the servant by whom he was announced. 
The door was closed behind him. She was alone. It was evident 
that preparations had been made for a private interview. Sheathed 
in black, stately and severe, she might have represented the muse 
of Tragedy. Her greeting was of the slightest. Apparently she 
intended to waste no words in idle courtesy. 

“T am sorry to see you looking so ill,” he began. “I am afraid 
that you have had an unhappy time at Milan. It is not necessary 
to assure you that you have my deepest sympathy.” 
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With a gesture, she waved aside his condolences. “Such words 
between us are very meaningless, I have sent for you as an 
enemy, not as a friend. You have fought unfairly, and have 
taken advantage of my absence. You have coerced my mother ; 
and have induced my sister, by what means I know not, to consent 
to become your wife.” 

He bowed. “You put the position very plainly, Madame Fano. 
These are the facts of the case.” 

“Colonel Cazalette, you must release my sister.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“There is no need to bring forward reasons. You know them 
sufficiently well. The strongest are, that you do not love her; 
and that such a marriage would be utterly unsuitable.” 

“Madame Fano, you make broad statements, one of which it 
would be difficult even for you to verify; and the other is at least 
open to argument. Without vanity, I think I can maintain that 
there would be no unsuitability in my marriage with Miss Kilsyth.” 
“Ttshall never be,” said Varuna impetuously ; “I will prevent 
it.” 

“How?” coldly asked Cazalette. “Surely we need not fence. 
I made my intentions clear to you some weeks ago. Fortune has 
favoured me, and my hopes have been realised even sooner than I 
anticipated. Madame Fano, I am master of the situation at 
present. You did not send for me this morning before trying 
other expedients. You have already appealed to your mother and 
sister—in vain.” 

Varuna remained silent for a minute, her eyes fixed keenly 
upon him, as though she would give worlds for the power of 
probing his thoughts. She hazarded a thrust. 

“Your influence pitted against mine, must certainly fall to 
the ground.” 

“No. I will be frank with you. Your weapons may be 
powerful, but I possess one against which they are absolutely 
without avail. I have a hold over your mother and sister, of 
which you know nothing.” 

“You can shamelessly admit this ?” 

“TI see no cause'for shame. Let us grant that I have an 
important object to gain; a means for accomplishing my end has 
been placed in my power. Would it not be the height of folly to 
refrain from making use of this?” 

“Are you sure that I am ignorant of the secret of your 
influence?” said Varuna. ‘My mother has confessed to me that 
she owes you a large sum of money. Well. it shall be paid. 
We can then defy you.” 


K 2 
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“Suppose that I were to give you twenty-four hours in which 
to raise the money. Could you do it?” 

“In these days women are not imprisoned for debts of honour,” 
answered Varuna contemptuously. 

“Madame Fano,” said Cazalette, “my secret has no concern 
with money. The debt is a separate affair. It would not be for 
your happiness, and it would defeat my purpose, were I to reveal 
it to you. I don’t intend to do so, but you must be aware that it 
is all-compelling. You cannot defy me.” 

There was a pause. Varuna moved to the window. She threw 
it open as though fresh air were a necessity, and stood with 
moveless eyes fixed on the sunlit garden. The scent of roses and 
orange blossoms floated in from without. There was a gentle 
soughing of wind among the pine and olive branches. Every blade 
of grass appeared astir. A great palm frond close by seemed to 
sway in rhythm with the wild pulsations of her heart. So 
intense was the concentration of her mind, that she received 
mechanically the impression of every minute object in the scene, 
noting points hitherto unobserved, while to her inward eye the 
earth was blankness. 

Suddenly she started violently, and raised her hand to her 
forehead, uttering a faint cry; one of those fleeting sensations, or 
rather intuitions, experienced by certain finely-strung tempera- 
ments, seized her being, filling it with sickening dread. Sun and 
sky, scents and flowers became in a second appallingly vivid, real 
and beautiful. As it were, in the flash of light which precedes 
dissolution, her straining senses recognised the goodness and glory 
of the world. Her soul seemed to yearn impotently for life—for 
happiness—as it floated forth upon the measureless sea of the 
unknown... . What did this mean? Wasit a prevision of death 
—of some dire impending fate? A frenzied calm held her bound. 
Scroll-like the Venetian sibyl’s prediction unfolded itself in air. 
This was the fateful year. She was powerless. . . . And yonder, 
where the dome of the Casino stood forth against the blue, 
whirled the wheel of chance which should decide her destiny. 

Alarmed by her cry, and the strange rapt expression in her 
eyes, Cazalette approached her side. He gazed at her in beseech- 
ing anxiety. He was no longer composed. His face was ashen, 
and his lips quivered. She saw that struggle though he might, 
her beauty still held him in thrall, and that the flood of his 
passion was only restrained by force of will. She recovered 
herself by an effort; a train of new suggestions set in motion. 
Her look of cold defiance changed to one more demonic, if more 
womanly. She answered his frightened inquiry. 
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“Tt is nothing—only a thought. Colonel Cazalette, what if I 
acknowledge myself the weaker? My sister’s freedom cannot, it 
seems, be purchased by money. Name your terms.” 

“They are simple. Varuna, you tempt me too far. Do you 
know that you are dealing with a man mad for love of you? To 
win you for my own, I would sell my soul. What do you suppose 
has been my strongest motive in wishing to marry your sister ? 
It was not her money, her beauty, or her position, which tempted 
me. ButI reason thus. As her husband, I shall have gained the 
right to be near you. We shall meet upon the common ground of 
kinship. I shall see your face, touch your hand, hear your voice. 
Though such intercourse must be maddening, it would still be 
bliss compared to the life of torture which I lead apart from 
you. The heart hunger which I feel can never be appeased but 
by possession. If food be denied me I must snatch at husks. 
Who can tell that your second marriage may not bring you 
misery ; and if so, I shall be at your side to shield you with a 
devotion which can never tire or fade.... But now in the 
presence of a great possibility, all these unsatisfying dreams 
melt away. Ilove you. I love you. For eleven years you have 
been my life—my world. Better the bitter-sweetness of death 
with my arms around you, my lips pressed to yours, than the 
most prosperous existence spent with another. You ask me my 
terms. They are yourself.” 

“You will yield upon no other conditions ?” 

“ Upon none.” 

She turned away. She had reached the door; and with the 
faintest inclination of her head was bidding him farewell. 

“Stay,” he cried passionately. ‘Iam weary of this struggle; 
it is wearing out body and spirit. I give you one alternative. 
Pay me your mother’s debt within twenty-four hours, and I will 
leave you for ever.” 


“T accept your terms,” she replied, and passed from the room. 


The Casino was thronged that evening. 

Men and women of every nationality in Europe jostled each 
other in the vestibule. The great stands of flowers were seen 
dimly through the clouds of smoke which weighted the atmosphere. 
There were frou-frow of silk and ripple of laughter. Diamonds 
gleamed, vying with the artificially brightened eyes of their 
wearers. As the dividing doors swung noiselessly to and fro, 
the chink of money, the whirling of the ball and the automatic 
calls of the croupiers, sounded from the salle de jew; while from 
the other side, through the veiled entrance to the theatre floated 
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faint strains of music, now rising fitfully in fantastic merriment ; 
now trolling solemn and doomful; now closing some weird 
cadence by a groaning discord ; now dying in a Satanic wail. 

The orchestra was performing ‘ La Danse Macabre.’ 

As upon a former occasion, the wild, grotesque harmonies 
thrilled through Warrender’s being, arousing a variety of abnormal 
sensations, predominant among which were the feelings of spiritual 
alertness and vague terror of something unseen and unknown. 

He had seated himself upon a settee in the vestibule, and was 
abstractedly following with his eyes the movements and combi- 
nations of the human kaleidoscope before him. Every now and 
then his gaze turned with wistful eagerness towards the entrance 
door. She whom he sought had not yet made her appearance. 
Alas! the region of beauty might have been desert, and the men 
and women shadows. He was living in a dream which one 
presence alone could invest with reality. Time and absence had 
done nothing towards impairing the strength of Varuna’s 
magnetic influence; it was even more potent than when he had 
bidden her farewell in the Gardens of Moncao. He grew hot and 
cold by turns; his pulses throbbed with wild longing. Would 
she come? Would her face be sad or smiling—coldly inscrutable 
or sweetly inviting? Would she welcome or repulse him? 

He waited on. She was late. The concert was almost over. 
A figure which he recognised as that of Cazalette glided past 
him into the theatre. The incident called forth in him a listless 
regard for his surroundings. 

Preoccupied though he was, the scene was far from being 
barren of interest to his mind. 

Here, conspicuous among the crowd of adventurers, demi- 
mondaines and respectable if idle seekers after pleasure, were 
many well-known figures and faces of graver type, more pronounced 
style, or severer beauty—those of Fashion’s votaries, or political 
schemers, followers in the wake of certain European potentates 
whom the fascinations of the Tripot had lured hither to-night. 
There, in one of the diverse groups which flitted by, might be 
seen some unfamiliar countenance, awakening sinister suggestions 
of mystery and intrigue; and there again, conversing earnestly 
with a vulpine-looking Pole or swarthy Italian, the typical 
feminine conspirator of snake-like physiognomy and engaging 
smile, one of those fascinating adventuresses to be met with as 
frequently in modern society as in fiction. 

In this diversified assemblage, did the spectator but possess 
the power of diving below the surface of frivolity, might be found 
the materials for many an exciting drama. Was it the effect 
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of Warrender’s excited imagination, or did he indeed discern upon 
the faces of several of those who passed, a looked of suppressed 
anxiety and veiled expectancy ? 

Suddenly, the blood seemed to forsake his heart; and all 
sights and sounds were merged in one supreme consciousness. 
A group of four persons was approaching from the entrance 
door. It consisted of Mrs. Kilsyth, Lord Bretland, Madame Fano 
and her sister. 

Unexpected as was the sight of Helena in a place which till 
now she had sedulously avoided, Warrender was still more shocked 
by the change which had been wrought in her appearance. Pale 
as a ghost, with dilated eyes fixed in wonder and repulsion upon 
the gaudy scene which for the first time presented itself to her 
regard, he fancied that she resembled a disembodied spirit rather 
than a living woman, breathing the corrupt air of this magnificent 
Pandemonium. 

But a moment later his disquietude was swallowed up by the 
fiercer anxiety which filled his soul as his gaze became riveted 
upon Varuna. She had paused before the cloak-room to divest 
herself of the long ruby-coloured mantle she wore, and was 
waiting till the way should have become clearer for Lord Bretland 
to deposit it with the official. Her face was turned towards him 
though she saw him not. All the old indifference and disdain 
had vanished. Worn, rigid, tragic in its intensity, it was indeed 
that of a victim driven by fate. 

What Medusa-like horror had transformed her thus? Why 
the look of stony resolve upon her set lips? Whence the 
concentrated passion in her despairing eyes ? | 

He had scarcely asked himself these questions when Madame 
Fano’s name, uttered in a low voice by someone at his elbow, 
attracted his attention. 

The speaker was Princess Balzani, that once celebrated beauty 
and still noted intriguante, in the pretty salon of whose villa at 
Villefranche dark secrets were discussed—whence also, it was 
whispered, went forth the signal which should determine the 
undermining of a dynasty. 

“Ts Madame Fano rehearsing the part of Judith? That little 
portemonnaie which she holds clenched in her hand should be a 
dagger at the least. There is tragedy enough in her face to mark 
her as one of us to-night.” 

“ Princess !” murmured her companion, who was no other than 
Cazalette. “Be prudent. There are many ears open here.” He 


spoke the modern Greek, a language with which Warrender was 
acquainted, 
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“Prudent!” echoed the Princess in the same tongue. I was 
never that. Even in the old old days when life seemed worth 
living, it required a vast excitement to speed the flabby current 
of my blood. My pulse is perfectly calm this evening. It beats 
more regularly, I dare say, than your own.” She lightly touched 
his wrist. “Explain this agitation ; I thought you were adamant. 
Ah, I know these signs. They mean not intrigue but love.” 

“My fate, Princess, will be decided to-night.” 

“Then I read the riddle of Varuna’s countenance. Plot and 
passion combined, monsieur! that is a mistake. Emotion is a 
luxury you should economise. Go and prosper. See, Wrentzel 
is at hand—he will pilot me to the roulette salle. And now to lay 
siege to the Crown Prince, who is so well shepherded by his 
Prime Minister.” 

Princess Balzani laughed in those silvery tones of which Time 
had not impaired the sweetness. Withdrawing her arm from 
that of Cazalette, she fixed her eyes upon him steadily for an 
instant, uttered in a meaning manner the words, “ Remember, the 
stroke of eleven ;” then glided away and was lost in the throng. 
Cazalette turned again towards the concert-room. 


Cuarter XXII, 


DESTINY. 
“ Mr. WARRENDER.” 

He turned, in a dazed manner, to meet Helena Kilsyth’s sweet 
eyes, less unearthly, but hardly less piteous than they had 
appeared to him upon her entrance. Her pure beauty, and 
Madonna-like dignity, struck him anew—more forcibly from the 
contrast it presented to the bedizened figures, the painted cheeks, 
and bistre-shaded eyes of the women passing by, the touch of 
whose garments seemed contamination. He longed to take her in 
his arms and bear her away, as he might have borne a child from 
a den of thieves and murderers. A horrible fear smote him that 
perhaps upon her, too, the family curse had fallen. 

“ Helena,” he exclaimed, “ what are you doing here?” 

He saw that she shuddered. Her eyes drooped. To look at 
him would have been self-betrayal. 

“ Helena,” he repeated. ‘You are suffering. I see it in your 
face. Your dream is over. You have awakened and are alone in 
black night. You were happier in the old days. Better go back 
to Hallingford. There, though we were Protestants, we did not 
take you to such places as this.” 

“The old days!” she murmured involuntarily. There was in 
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her tone such yearning sadness, such deep regret, that startled 
out of self-command, A new light breaking upon him, he uttered 
her name again, in accents of such sharp entreaty that they 
forced her look upwards, That gaze told him-the truth. She 
loved him. She had always loved him. 

A sharp pang of sorrow over the irrevocable pierced his soul. 
The knell, “too late,” rang above the grave of once cherished 
hopes. He said very gently, “ Helena, let me take you home.” 

“No,” she answered. “Ican bear it. This is the first time. 
I hope it may be the last. I came with my mother. Mr. 
Warrender, will you take care of my sister to-night, I don’t think 
she is quite well.” 

At that moment Mrs. Kilsyth advanced and laid her hand upon 
her daughter’s arm. She too struck Warrender as looking unlike 
herself. She scarcely noticed his greeting; and did not seem to 
realise the fact that he had been absent. 

“Come Helena,” she said. You mustn’t leave me. Varuna 
has gone into the roulette room. If I’m to take my farewell of 
the devil to-night, you must be at my side. “Tis hard to break 
the chains which Time has forged. Mr. Warrender, do you 
remember the day we first met—the day on which Varuna made 
her lucky coup on numéro treize? I remarked then the extra- 
ordinary sympathy there was between the tables. You haven't 
studied the theory of coincidences,” she went on in her most 
fitful manner. “Ignace, the Spanish fatalist, said to me as I 
came in this evening, ‘The tables are bewitched; time after time, 
at each one, Zéro has come up—not one high number in thirty 
coups. Something will happen to-night.’ Those were his very 
words, I have brought my little all this evening—the last orgie 
before fulfilling a vow of eternal abstinence—Ishall stake en pleinon 
Zéro... .” Her eyes wandered vacantly around. “ How strange the 
people look! or is it that the lights flicker? It allseems to meas 
unreal as a scene in a theatre—tragedy with an appropriate orches- 
tral accompaniment. I hear that the band has played the ‘ Danse 
Macabre’ superbly. Another curious combination! a sign from 
the unseen powers! Every time that piece has been performed 
here—for me it has meant doom. Well, well! In Monaco life is 
not much better than a dance of death. We shall end it soon.” 

Alarmed by her incoherent talk, Warrender glanced appealingly 
towards Helena in the vague hope that she might join her persua- 
sions to his and induce her mother to leave the Casino. But she 
held her eyes averted and made no sign. He offered his arm to 
Mrs. Kilsyth and said, “ Let me take you to the roulette room.” 

They passed into the second salle, where the crowd was most 
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dense, and the play at its height. Conspicuous, by reason of her 
carefully preserved beauty, her golden hair. surmounted by the 
black lace drapery and diamond stars which she usually wore, and 
by something subtle and commanding in her air, which marked 
her out as a queen of men, stood the Princess Balzani. 

She was engaged in conversation with a certain scion of royalty, 
at this time the most noteworthy personage in Monte Carlo. 

Still oppressed by the feeling of mystery and of impending 
calamity, Warrender quitted Mrs. Kilsyth and her younger 
daughter, and sought Varuna in the serried throngs which 
flocked round the different tables. 

So closely packed was the space, that some minutes elapsed 
before he discovered Madame Fano, and even then it was impossible 
to accost her. 

Through a rift in the human mass her profile became every now 
and then visible to him, as she turned to address a handsome 
young Austrian nobleman who was laying down her stakes. She 
appeared to be playing recklessly. Each time, gold and notes 
were passed over the head of the galérie, and were swept away 
with merciless rapidity. It was evident that fortune had no favour 
for her that evening. He watched her with sickening anxiety. 
The more frequently she lost, the harder and more despairing grew 
her expression. The Austrian became grave, and at last seemed 
to be expostulating. She smiled ironically and left the table. 

It. was at this moment that she found herself confronting 
Warrender. The change which passed over her features resem- 
bled the sunset illumination of snow. It was as though she 
beheld in him a possible saviour. He saw by the start of surprise 
and look of wondering joy that she must have been unaware of 
his return to Monaco. Inwardly he blessed the feeling of reluc- 
tance which had hindered him from calling at Villa Kilsyth that 
afternoon. His sudden appearance at this juncture had called 
forth a confession more eloquent than words.... There had 
been no cause for doubt or dread. She was his own. He had but 
to claim her, and should she put forth her feeble protests, he 
would answer her by challenging her with her love. Oh sweet 
conflict, in which there was no sting of uncertainty ! 

Their hands clasped, their eyes drank intoxicating draughts of 
love. Neither spoke fora moment. Lights seemed to pale, forms 
and faces to vanish. They two were alone in a universe of their 
own creating. 

Suddenly, she shook herself, as it were, free of illusion. Again 
her eyes gleamed wildly, and her look was full of terror and 
perplexity. 
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“Oh that I had waited,” she said in deep sadness. ‘“ Why did 


you not come to me sooner? ... NowTI have lost so much.” 

“ Are you in trouble? Tell me what has happened. What can 
Ido? Come with me to the terrace, let us talk there. Ah! I 
have so much to say to you.” 

“ AndI to you. But not yet. There is something else to be done 
first.” 

Suddenly, she glanced athwart the table, and a shiver shook her 
frame. 

“You are ill,” he said with anxious solicitude. ‘ Let us come 
away.” 

“No, but yonder watching us, are the evil eyes of Colonel 
Cazalette and Princess Balzani. Let us move a little aside—so 
—you know how superstitious Iam? Do you remember what I 
said to you upon the last evening of the old year? The lines of 
my palm foretold the truth. This will have been the most critical 
year of my life, for in it I shall have known you. . . . Youare still 
waiting for your answer. I will give it you in an hour’s time.” 

“T have already read it,” triumphantly replied Warrender, “in 
your face.” 

“If that is so,” she answered sadly, “ be happy for a little while. 
You have not changed? You love me—wholly, faithfully ?” 

“You know that I love you with my whole heart and soul.” 

“They call me the Vampire of Monte Carlo. They say that 
while men win gold for me, I seek their hearts’ blood ; and that 
fortune favours only those who love me blindly—with passion. 
I have a weird superstition that love, life, destiny—for me—are 
all in some mysterious way connected with the whirling of that 
ivory ball. Rien ne va plus will be the knell of my fate... . 
Since you left Monte Carlo, I have lost, lost, lost. After to-night 
I will never play again. To-day, I drew out every franc that 
I possess in the world—the gains of years pitifully lessened 
during the last weeks. I have been staking high ever since 
I came into the room; and have never once won. In less than 
half an hour my capital has dwindled almost to nothing. Take 
what remains and stake it boldly. I have need of a large sum 
which must be won to-night. A few moments ago I was in 
despair, then I saw you and you seemed to me the saving angel 
sent at the eleventh hour to my aid. Don’t ask me any 
questions. Think me crazed if you choose, but humour my 
whim. Here is all that I have. Play en plein—each time upon 
a single number—just as the inspiration dictates—each round, 
the maximum. Don’t speak to me or look at me. Go! the 
centre table. Do you not recollect treize ?” 
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She emptied her portemonnaie; placed in his hand a small 
heap of gold and notes; silenced by a passionate gesture his 
half-uttered protest! and resolutely turned away. 

Statue-like, with marble hands tightly clenched, and lips 
bloodless as stone, she stood waiting. The murmur of voices 
seemed to deepen, and echoed like a roaring sea in her ears. She 
heard nothing else. It drowned the croupier’s calls, the whirring 
of the wheel, the rattle of the gold, as the rakes swept the cloth. 


She did not hear Cazalette speak. She only knew that he was 
beside her. 


Minutes? hours ? years ? 

The strain had become unendurable. She moved back again to 
the table. Asif by consent the crowd parted at her approach. 
She stood behind Warrender. Had he won or lost? She would 
not bend an inch to the right or to the left, so that she might see 
his face. But—if only her heart would be still! If only the 
piston-throbbings would cease ! 

At the invocation, “ Messieurs, faites votre jeu,” she saw him 
reach over the sitters and place a rouleau of gold before the 
croupier. “ Zéro.” 


“Zéro,” repeated the indifferent voice; and the louis were 
pushed on. 


The cylinder revolved. The ball whizzed, then clinked against 
a barrier. 

“Le jeu est fait . . . rien ne va plus. . .” 

“ Trente-deux; Rouge. Pair et Passe. . .” 

Once more. 

Again the fatal wheel was putin motion. At the last moment 
Warrender bent forward. This time he deposited the stake with 
his own hand. In the action his arm was rudely shaken by a 
pressing outsider. The louis rattled and were a blur of gold 
between two compartments. 

“Trente-cing, ou bas de colonne, monsieur?” demanded the 
croupier. 

Warrender hesitated. 

“ Le jeu est fait,” said the voice of destiny. 

“Trente-six en plein,” cried Warrender. 

“ Rien ne va plus,” said destiny. .. . 

“ ZERO.” 

She saw him draw abruptly back. The ranks closed again. 
The game proceeded. He faced her. 

“It is all gone,” he said. ‘The spell is broken.” 

Exultation faintly thrilled his tone. Though her wild utter- 
ances had struck the chord of fantasy in his imagination, he had 
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not grasped the possibility that this issue might be for her 
deeply momentous. If money were all she needed, had not he 
more than sufficient? Oh, the joy of knowing that these hateful 
gains had been flung back to their source—that to-morrow she 
would step forth upon her new life, clad as it were in white, 
unsullied by sordid stain ! 

“Gone!” she repeated with the composure of utter despair. 
“Tt is all over then. Come away.” 

She placed her hand within his arm; and added in the same 
dazed, unnaturally still manner, “ We will go to the garden.” 

“Madame,” said Cazalette from behind, in a voice of peremptory 
entreaty. “Remain where you are,I beg of you. Do not go out 
of doors. The air of Monaco is sometimes pestilential after 
nightfall. There is a miasma this evening which might prove 
dangerous.” 

“Miasma!” she repeated scornfully. ‘Upon the terrace!” 

“Stay I beseech, I implore you,” he continued with gathering 
agitation. 

“Colonel Cazalette,” said Varuna with bitter disdain; “you 
have not yet gained the right to govern my actions.” 

“T entreat you, at least, to remain upon the terrace. Do not 
venture where the foliage is thick—for example, under the 
eucalyptus-trees.” 

“Madame Fano,” said Warrender burning with indignation, 
“you may trust yourself in confidence to my care. Let me get 
your cloak.” 

She permitted him to lead her away. As she waited while he 
obtained her mantle, the Princess Balzani glided by. The latter 
paused just long enough to whisper in her ear: “Avoid the 
pavilion by the eucalyptus-trees.” 

Ere Warrender reappeared she had vanished. 

The swing doors closed behind Varuna and her companion. 
They went out into the place, gleaming with its many lights, 
which made the dusk around more mysterious. An electric globe 
intensified by its unearthly radiance the gloom of sombre sky 
and rugged hills. No moon was visible. The stars shone fitfully. 
The breeze blew fresh with a touch of mistral in its breath. 
After the fetid atmosphere she had quitted, it bore to Varuna a 
mad sense of irresponsibility, and filled her with the excitement of 
desperation. 

She threw her head backward, bathing lips and brow. 

“ This air pestilential!” she cried. “Oh heavens, if it were so 
I could breathe it till it killed me!” She paused. “I may be 
leading you into danger. I am full of strange presentiments ; 
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and you remember—my sixth sense. It is unerring at times. 
Go and leave me if you will. There cs some plot—some mystery 
afloat. I was warned again before leaving the Casino. For 
myself, IT am in a reckless mood. I care not what happens. 
You used to be fond of reading Browning to me. I never cared 
much for poetry till you taught me to like his. Don’t you know 
that weird thing, ‘ The last Ride?’ That’sjust howI feel. “ Who 
knows that the world may end to-night ?” 

They had reached the terrace. Before them stretched the 
sea; its “numerous moan” swelling dirge-like. Afar on the 
Italian headlands, a pallid light glimmered like some flickering 
star of hope. The aloes’ jagged spikes, the feathery palm 
branches, and the faintly stirring foliage of taller trees, blended 
imperceptibly with the shadowy obscurity behind, broken only by 
the rays of gas-lamps placed at intervals along the paths. 

They were alone. There was neither sound nor breath, save 
that of Nature. Something of the same spirit of self-abandonment 
which had leaped in her bosom, heated his blood to passion’s 
fervour. He wound his arms round her, and held her tightly 
locked; and their lips were as of one. 

She yielded herself to the moment’s delirium—the second in a 
lifetime ; then quietly took his hands and unfolded them from 
her form. 

“Oh God!” she murmured, so low that the words of her 
petition were inaudible to him. ‘Oh! Holy Mother of Jesus! if 
thou hast ever known human love, have mercy and let me die 
to-night.” 

“Varuna!” cried Warrender in agonised tenderness. “ My 
love! my heart’s darling! what is it ?” 

She walked on silently, away from the embankment to a spot 
where the trees grew close overhead, and where a little distance 
off, almost hidden by the overhanging branches, there stood a 
small marble pavilion. One lamp at the entrance of the shrub- 
bery feebly illuminated the scene. Here Varuna halted. He 
would have clasped her to his heart again, but she waved him 
from her. 

“Varuna,” he implored. “Why do you look so wretched? 
What is the meaning of your wild manner ?” 

She laughed hysterically. ‘The meaning,” she repeated. “It 
is quickly told. Ihave played with the devil for my soul, and 
have lost. ‘To-morrow the debt must be paid.” 

“No, no!” cried Warrender passionately. ‘To-morrow will see 
the dawn of a new life—the life of happiness and love.” 

“Leave me,” said Varuna faintly. “I said that I would give 
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you my answer, but I cannot do it now. I must bo alone for a 
little while. I will write in the morning.” 

“Leave you—here—alone ? Impossible!” 

Cazalette stepped down from the pavilion. “Mr. Warrender, 
Madame Fano is right. Leave her for the present.” 

“Do you wish me to obey you?” asked Warrender. 

“Yes,” she replied firmly. “Go!” 

He said no more, but did her bidding. 

She turned haughtily to Cazalette. 

“Did you come here to play the spy ?” 

“No, I came to shield you from danger. Did I not warn you 
not to venture near this spot?” He seized her hand, “ Come 
away!” 

Are there assassins lurking among the eucalyptus-trees. So 
much the better, let them come forth and murder us both. The 
world would be rid of a bad man and a reckless woman.” 

“Varuna, this is madness. Come!” 

At that moment a step sounded upon the gravel, close to the 
pavilion. The lamp’s rays fell upon an advancing figure. It was 
that of the Crown Prince. Cazalette uttered a deep, shuddering 
sigh. His grip upon Varuna’s fingers relaxed. She moved 
slightly forward. The Prince saw only a woman’s form. 

“Madame,” he began. “Myimpatience has brought me here 
a few minutes before the hour. Princess Balzani has but to com- 
mand. You see that I would have awaited you.” 

“Sir,” said Varuna, “I am not the Princess Balzani, but provi- 
dence has sent me here to warn you. Go! Do not stay one 
moment. There is treachery in the air. You are in danger.” 

The Prince started as she addressed him. “If that be true, 
neither are you safe. Let me escort you to the Casino, unless you 
also are expecting a companion.” 

“My companion is here, sir, and I have no cause to fear hidden 
perils. I beseech you go at once.” 

The Prince bowed. “I have no choice but to obey you, madame, 
since the place of rendezvous is already appropriated,” he said half 
ironically and retired. 

Cazalette rushed towards Varuna, who had stationed herself 
against one of the pillars of the pavilion. 

“Come—for God’s sake come!” he cried in agony. 

“ There is time yet,” she answered witha smile. “ You arein the 
secrets of the conspirators. Eleven is the appointed hour, is it not ? 
Do you give the signal for assassination? Have you so little con- 
trol over your hirelings that you are afraid they will stab the 
Woman who has balked them of their prey?” 
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He seized her in his arms. The earth shook beneath them; her 
shriek rang out into the night. There was a sharp, deafening con- 
cussion, a crash of loosened earth and falling stone, and then 


silence. 
2 s * .f & * 


Ere morning broke, intelligence had been flashed through 
Europe of the dynamite explosion at Monte Carlo, of the miracu- 
lous escape of the heir to a throne, and of the tragic fate of 
Colonel Cazalette and Varuna Fano. 


(Conclusion.) 











